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DUFRESNE’S WAXBILL 


(Coccopygia melanotis melanotis) 


By J. J. YEALLAND (London, England) 


Dufresne’s Waxbill, also known as the Yellow-bellied Waxbill and, 
in South Africa, as the Swee Waxbill was first described in 1817 by 
Vieillot who named it Fringilla dufresni, but the description was 
considered by Sclater to be inapplicable because of being so faulty, 
and Temminck (PI. Col., livr. xxxvi, 1833, pl. 221, fig. 1) is now the 
accepted author. 

This Waxbill inhabits south-eastern Africa, being said by Stark to 
be migratory in part of its range, but resident in Natal and the 
Transvaal. 

Sclater recognized five races, the Angola Yellow-bellied Waxbill 
(C. m. bocagei), the Kenya (C. m. kilimensis), the Uganda (C. m. nyanzae), 
and the Abyssinian (C’. m. quartina) being the others. 

Stark says, ‘‘ In Natal this pretty little species is, when not breeding, 
usually met with in small parties of ten or twelve, feeding on the 
ground on grass-seeds.... This Waxbill breeds in Natal not un- 
commonly, but not, so far as I have observed, near the coast. Not far 
from Howick, at a height of about 3,000 feet, I have met with their 
nests in some numbers. Unlike many of the Waxbills, they build in 
tall bushes and young trees, at a height of from six to ten feet. The 
nests are rough-looking, oval structures, with an entrance hole on one 
side, constructed of fine dry grass. The flowering ends of the grass 
being woven together, the stiff stalks are left projecting in all directions. 
The interior is lined with grass tops, down, and feathers. The eggs 
are very small, pure white in colour, and four or five in number. 
When first hatched the young are fed on small caterpillars.” 

Dufresne’s Waxbill was first bred in the British Isles by Miss Elsie 
Robinson, who wrote a good account of the occurrence for the 
Avicultural Magazine (1934, p. 249) and was awarded the Society’s 
medal. Mr. H. S. Sewell bred it in Adelaide during the following 
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year (A.M. 1935, p. 182). The most recent published success (A.M. 
1949, p. 9) was Mr. Dulanty’s at Chorley Wood, Hertfordshire, when 
two broods were reared. 
These articles contain valuable information on the care and breeding 
of this charming Waxbill. 
* * * 


BREEDING SUCCESSES AND FAILURES IN 
LOURENCGO MARQUES 


By E. H. Hawke (Lourengo Marques, Portuguese East Africa) 


Although I appreciate all too well how boring accounts of breeding 
this and that can become, it does occur to me that some of the successes 
(and failures) in this part of the world, where, I think I am right in 
saying I am the only member, and which is probably not well known 
to many of your readers, might be of interest. 

Lourengo Marques, the capital of Portuguese East Africa, is situated 
on the mainland some 250 miles (as the crow flies) north of Durban. 
It enjoys one of the finest climates of the world during four months of 
the year (May—August) ; is very pleasant during another four (March- 
April and September—October), but from November-—February, it is 
not to be recommended. Our rains fall during the summer months 
except for odd showers and when it rains, it rains. Aviary drainage and 
shelters therefore need careful watching, otherwise there is a risk of 
finding oneself with accommodation more suited to fish than birds. 

In all I have at the moment twenty-four aviaries, with another five 
about to be constructed. Four of these are planted, the largest 
measuring 15 feet by 45 feet by 18 feet. The rest, including those to be 
constructed, are in the main, breeding cages. They vary slightly in 
dimensions and shape, but roughly are in units measuring 4 feet by 
8 feet by 12 feet, which can be combined if required to form larger 
areas. 

From both the ornithologists’ and aviculturists’ point of view, 
Portuguese East Africa is an area which delights both the heart and 
the eye. Still, in many districts, comparatively unspoiled by the 
advent of man, there are some goo different species of birds ranging 
from the lordly Ostrich down to the tiniest of the warblers, in greater 
or lesser profusion, and no matter where you may roam, it will be a 
rare exception if no bird is in view. 

One would think that with such a wealth of bird life close at hand, 
no one in their sane senses would look beyond our boun.daries for 
aviary stock, but what aviculturist is sane? Naturally my collection, 
which now comprises some 100 species and 500 birds, is made up 
mainly of locally procured stock, but I am always ready to accept 
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| strangers, and I have a few representatives from Australia, India, 
| and South America amongst my birds. 


The largest of my planted aviaries houses hornbills (Lophocerus 
nasutus epirhinus), rollers (Coracias garrulus, Corc.ciura caudata, Eucoracias 


| mosambicus), weavers, starlings, bulbuls, doves, barbets and thrushes 


and the smallest, a wide variety including most of our waxbills and 
Sunbirds. It is, of course, difficult to keep such mixed families on 
good terms with each other, and every now and then a dispute ends 
in tragedy but, by and large, they seem to get along reasonably well. 
Of course, I do keep the worst offenders to themselves, but it is quite 


| astonishing—at least to me—how frequently one can find a real 


° 


“ bad-egg ’”’ amongst what normally is considered a peaceful species. 
As I write, a new breeding season is upon us and there is activity 


| inall directions. As usual, I am hoping for miracles but will, of course, 


be satisfied with whatever the fates permit. I hold crossed fingers for 
my African Greys, down on eggs for the fifth or sixth time, but who 
have never yet “ delivered the goods ’’. I have hopes that my Lilac- 
breasted Rollers and Sunbirds will this season do something more 
than play at raising a family—a pastime which they apparently enjoy. 


| Lalways feel that it is a poor reward for days spent rushing around the 





neighbourhood collecting cobwebs—arousing in the process the 
gravest suspicions amongst individuals who, at the best of times, are 
apt to look upon the aviculturist as not quite “all there ”’—and 
watching a beautiful nest grow before one’s eyes, to find the couple 
suddenly lose interest. Incidentally, I have in my aviaries Scarlet- 
breasted, Amethyst, Marico, Purple-banded, Neergaard’s, White- 
breasted, Collared, Grey, and Olive Sunbirds, and such attempts at 
nest construction that I have witnessed, both in the aviaries and out, 
have been the work of the female only. The male appears to spend 
most of his time urging his wife to greater and greater efforts, though 
he is never averse to passing the time of day with any other member 
of the opposite sex who might pass his way. 

Just in case it might be of interest to fellow aviculturists, I list the 
species which have bred successfully in my aviaries, i.e. the young 
have perched and grown to maturity. Ruddy, Common, Orange- 
breasted, Blue-breasted and Jameson’s Waxbills, Hooded Finches, 
Red-backed Mannikins, Streaky-headed Seed-eaters, Melba Finches, 
Golden-breasted Buntings, Cut-throat Finches, Magpie-Robins 
(Copsychus saularis), Red-vented Bulbuls (Molpastes cafer), Crested 
Barbets, Ring-necked and Laughing Doves, Speckled-backed and 
Golden Weavers, Speckled Colies, Peach-faced and Nyasa Lovebirds, 
Indian Ring-necks, Eastern Rosellas, Cockatiels, Brown-headed 
Parrots (Poicephalus cryptoxanthus) and Blue-fronted Parrots. 

There are innumerable others which have tried, some getting no 
further than building a nest, others laying, and others even producing 
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young which for some reason or another have not made the grade. 
I am one of that group which does not believe in disturbing any bird 
that is about its business of raising a family, so I cannot provide 
much information regarding the number of eggs laid, incubation 
periods, etc. Food is of the widest possible variety ; all kinds of seed, 
fruit, bread soaked in milk, minced meat, insectivorous foods, live 
food (grasshoppers, mealworms, gentles, white ants), greenfood, so 
there is something for all tastes, and it is surprising what some of them 
will eat. To me a Sunbird with a juicy piece of minced meat was 
something unexpected. Those which share the Sunbird aviary also 
enjoy the nectar mixture and fruit flies, and the bird that does not take 
some nectar certainly is the exception. 

I do a certain amount of trapping myself but, having a business to 
attend to, the opportunities are few and far between. The natives, 
however, bring in specimens from time to time, and it is really on 
them that I rely for replenishing and adding to my collection. Fate 
also lends a hand, as one may judge from the following two incidents 
which may prove of interest. 

I had been trying for some time to secure a Black-collared Barbet, 
but could never find a native collector with sufficient intelligence to 
find one of the hollow logs in which these Barbets normally roost. 
One day, however, I was doing some writing in my study when our 
cook-boy approached with a bird clutched in his hand—a Collared 
Barbet, of course! As he had been walking through our back yard, 
the bird had fallen at his feet, having apparently stunned itself by 
striking an overhead telephone wire. This in the middle of a fairly 
large town. 

The second incident concerns a Narina Trogon (Apaloderma narina). 
I was telephoned one afternoon by my wife who, though she bears with 
my affliction, is not too well versed in bird identification, to say a 
Coucal was flying around our garden and the gardener thought he 
could catch it—should she permit the attempt. Not wishing to damp 
her enthusiasm, I agreed, and when I returned home about 5 p.m. 
I facetiously demanded to see the bird, only to be told that it had 
disappeared, My wife, however, insisted on my going out to see 
exactly where the Coucal had been spotted and lo, there was no 
Coucal, but a Narina Trogon. All forces were summoned, but the 
bird made off and I said good-bye to my hopes of owning one of 
those beautiful jewels. 

Next day I was busy in my office situated in the centre of a very 
busy port area, when a friend walked in with a bird in his hand—yes, 
the Trogon. He had been walking along the street to see me on 
business when this bird flew into his stomach and stunned itself. 
Admittedly the target was of no mean size, but what luck. Both birds 
lived in my aviaries for a number of years. 
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REARING THE YELLOW-CHEEKED AMAZON 


(Amazona autumnalis autumnalis) 
By E. N. T. VANE (Great Missenden, England) 


The Yellow- or Primrose-cheeked Amazon is found fairly well 
distributed in south-east Mexico and the northern areas of Central 
America, but only occasionally are odd specimens available in this 
country. According to Peters’ Check List it is only regarded as a 
sub-species to Salvin’s, Lesson’s or Lilacine and the Diademed 
Amazons, but it is without doubt by far the most handsome of the four. 

The body colour is a bright green, lighter on the under parts. 
The frontal band is a bright cerise, the crown a delicate pale lilac 
blue, the edge of each feather being darker. This colour merges into 
the green of the nape and mantle and again these feathers are 
emarginated with a blackish shade. The cheeks are chrome-yellow 
extending from the bill below the eye to the ear-coverts, this area 
being flecked with cerise in some cases. On the bend of the wing 
is a patch of pale yellowish-green. The primaries are bluish and there 
is an orange-red speculum. The tail is green, lighter on the underside 
and yellowish towards the tip. The bill is yellowish horn with blackish 
areas on the upper mandible. The eye is brilliant gold which can 
vary considerably, sometimes when excited the pupil becomes very 
small and the iris literally blazes, at other times the colour appears 
to separate into two rings of red and yellow. The eye is surrounded 
by a narrow, white skin orbital area, and in some birds the eyes appear 
to have distinct lashes. The feet are grey, with black claws. The sexes 
are alike, though cocks are larger in the head and bill. Immature 
birds resemble the parents in all details, except that the eye is dark 
brown and the bill darker towards the point of the upper mandible. 
Some specimens have traces of yellow on the throat. Length is about 
14 to 15 inches. 

The pair of birds in my possession started laying when they were 
about three years old. They have twice succeeded in hatching young 
previously, and have had young dead in shell every other season ; 
the eggs have always been fertile. The cock is most aggressive in the 
breeding season, indeed he is always seeking the opportunity to 
attack someone or something and frequently vents his spite on his 
poor hen, who is a charmingly friendly bird by comparison. His 
favourite amusement is to knock her off the perch and watch her 
climb back. She accepts this as normal good manners, and always 
takes her time to come back within his reach. She regards any outside 
interference in this procedure as unwarranted between husband and 
wife, and is always ready to join him in a cursing match. This trait 
is probably the cause of their repeated failures to rear their young, as 
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every year just as the hen should be incubating, it is time for the 
adjoining land to be ploughed or sown, and this is the signal for the 
cock to start his nonsense. They are both good talkers, and have 
taught several of the other birds to talk as well. It is always amusing 
to hear the cock encouraging the hen in the depths of the nest box, 
and to hear her muffled replies coming back. But every time he starts 
swearing at the farm hands over the hedge, or any other intruder 
such as a cat, fox, or other visitor, the hen immediately joins him and 
comes off her eggs. Unfortunately, this amuses visitors, who are 
of course, entirely unauthorized, and they linger and talk to the 
parrots and are frequently indignant when asked to clear off. 

Last year our Grey Parrot laid two clutches of eggs on the floor 
of her cage—one of the usual 18-inch square type—and incubated 
them assiduously. Naturally these were abortive as she had no mate, 
but we decided to take advantage of her exemplary behaviour pro- 
vided she laid at the same time as the Amazons. “ Polly” would 
not tolerate any form of nesting material for her eggs; wooden 
nest-pans and shallow boxes of peat, sand, and rotten chips were 
tried, but she laboriously removed the lot or pushed them aside. 
Again she laid this Spring, rather earlier than usual, but it coincided 
with the Amazons nesting in their flight (which is only about 18 feet 
long with a nest-box outside ; they seem to prefer to climb though 
both are excellent fliers when so inclined), so we put our intention to 
exchange the eggs into operation ; there was little to lose, anyhow, as 
sure enough they started to plough the field three days after incubation 
should have started. 

Collecting the Grey’s eggs was a simple matter, she never minds 
anything I do to her, and when the eggs were removed she just got 
up on the perch and had a good feed. She really was not perturbed, 
and seemed to be quite confident that I would return the eggs un- 
harmed in due course. Getting the Amazon’s eggs was quite another 
matter altogether. The box was outside the flight, covered externally 
with an asbestos sheet in case the birds whittled their way right through, 
a task well within their powers, as they strip a three-inch perch in a 
day and soon finish it altogether ; but strangely enough they have 
had this same nest-box for seven seasons and have scarcely damaged 
it beyond enlarging the entrance hole. After several attempts to 
manceuvre the birds away from their box, we finally succeeded in 
stuffing a sack in the hole from the top of the box and removed the 
eggs with a long-handled ladle, replacing them with the infertile 
Grey’s eggs. There were only two Amazon eggs, their usual clutch 
being three. These were duly given to “‘ Polly ” on the thickly sanded 
floor of her cage in the living room on 27th May, when she promptly 
started incubating closely. Meanwhile the Amazons carried on as 
in previous years. The hen duly retired to the box, but the cock was 
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so aggressive and demonstrative that she was constantly coming off 
to see what all the bother was about. On 16th June, she was off for 
quite a lengthy period, and after the usual ceremony of the cock 
knocking her off the perch, I decided to have another look. She had 
laid a third egg which was again removed. I had taken the pre- 
caution of marking the eggs, which were almost identical in size 
and appearance. The Grey’s were possibly a little more rounded, 
but it would have been most difficult to distinguish them with any 
degree of certainty. This occurred during a very hot spell of weather 
when the Amazon was sitting very lightly, in fact almost appeared to 
desert for a few days, although she brooded every night. It is possible 
that these birds, coming from a very hot climate, might well rely on 
the heat of their surroundings to keep their nest warm for quite 
lengthy periods during daylight hours, and this may account for their 
unsatisfactory results in this country in other years. 

** Polly ” sat very closely in the corner of the room we used daily. 
She was perfectly friendly and normal, and used to come off and 
feed regularly every morning when her bowls of food and water were 
renewed. She still liked to have her poll scratched, and once this 
was done, she immediately settled down to her task once more, and 
was left undisturbed for the rest of the day. This was exactly as she 
behaved on other occasions. 

Mr. Arthur Lamb has recorded that when he bred an Amazon the 
incubation period was twenty-one days, so we calculated that these 
eggs were due to hatch any time after 19th June. About this time 
“ Polly ” started to soak her breast and thigh feathers each morning, 
and since she did not resent my help, the eggs were floated in a bowl 
of warm water for a few minutes. One sank and the other two floated. 
I have not found this a reliable method of determining whether the 
egg will hatch or not, but mention the fact for what it is worth. The 
Grey immediately returned to her eggs when they were replaced. 
On the 22nd the eggs were again submitted to this treatment, and 
on this occasion there was a most definite movement in one of the 
floating eggs and I could hear a definite tap from the interior. On 
Sunday the 23rd, one egg had a clearly visible chip, and I could hear 
the young bird squeaking inside the shell. Shortly before midday, 
whilst I was out, the first little Yellow-cheek broke through. It was 
assisted by the foster-mother who very carefully cut the top out in a 
small circle, so that the young one wriggled through a hole leaving 
the shell in two clean pieces. Of the other two eggs, one was clear 
and one addled in the early stages. It is therefore assumed that 
the latter was the egg removed on 16th June, which had been spoilt 
by the unreliable sitting habit of the Amazon hen, and that the 
fertile egg was removed on 29th May, together with the infertile 
one. So the incubation period was twenty-five to twenty-six days. 
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The African Grey was entirely calm and unperturbed with her 


| accomplishment, she behaved like an experienced mother, never in 


the least worried but obviously very pleased with the result of her 
patience. She brooded the chick very closely, making no attempt 
to feed it for the first twenty-four hours, although she repeatedly 
cleaned it. She moved it about by lifting it bodily by the head. She 
was supplied with the usual seeds, bread and milk with Abidec added, 
also soaked brown bread, with sprouted seeds and greenfood, which 
she enjoyed and consumed in increasing quantity as the youngster 


_ progressed. 


We now had a unique opportunity to observe exactly how a parrot 
sets about rearing its young, as the whole of the operation was carried 
out oblivious to our close interest and observation. The parent 
bird was completely absorbed in her task, and did not resent our 
presence in the least. The first feed was given on the second day. 
The young bird was first lifted bodily by the head, and the point of 
the parent’s upper mandible was then gently inserted into the small 
gap of the youngster’s mandibles right at the rear as shown in sketch 1. 
She then trickled liquid down her tongue into the opposite side of the 
baby’s mandibles. Once the young bird started feeding thus, this 


| procedure was no longer necessary and as soon as the mother clucked, 


the young one instinctively raised its head and gaped ready to accept 
its food. Taking the tips of the mandibles in her beak the mother 
then applied the usual pumping action of regurgitation and one 
could actually watch the young one’s crop fill out (see sketch 2). 
At this stage feeding was carried out with unfailing punctuality every 
two hours. The consistency of the crop milk was about the same as 
that of ordinary milk. For practically the whole of the first two weeks 
the Grey brooded continuously, but thereafter left the nest for a 
while for longer and longer periods. Feeding intervals were slowly 


_ increased to three hours, until six weeks had passed, when the meals 
_ were increased in frequency, but decreased in bulk. During this time, 


too, the consistency of the food was also thickened. By this time the 

young bird was becoming very intelligent and knew full well that every 

time mother had something to eat, it would get a taste, and it was not 
. backward in asking for its share. 

At about ten days, the eyes began to open and quills began to 
appear. At this stage we were a little apprehensive that the difference 
in colour might upset the mother. We need not have concerned 
ourselves, however, as “ Polly ’’ was a most attentive and competent 
parent. The floor of the cage became littered with seed husks, but no 
attempt was made to clean it out for the first month in case she 

_ tesented it. I was in fact away at the time, and no one else dared put 
| ahand inside the cage, this applied whether she had a youngster or 
| not. At a month old, the squab resembled nothing more than a dirty 
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looking pin-cushion, and was extremely awkward-looking and ugly, 
but “ Polly ” thought it was the loveliest thing that ever happened, 
and she spent hours cleaning it. 

The young one grew rapidly, and as the feathers opened out the 
young bird was deliberately taught to preen itself and was always in 
spotless condition. The plumage was complete at seven weeks, exactly 
similar to the adult bird’s, except that the flight and tail feathers were 
not fully developed. The young bird was just over eight weeks old 
when it first succeeded in climbing on to the central perch—an age 
at which it would normally have reached the stage of peeping out 
of the nest hole. Its bill was blackish on the upper mandible, yellowish 
at the edges and towards the point. The eye was dark and the feet 
grey. On its breast it has a few yellowish feathers. The fact that its 
plumage is similar to the adult was interesting, as according to some 
accounts, many Amazons are reputed to be all green when immature 
and to assume full colour when a year or more has passed. 


* * * 
DARENTH-HULME, 1957 
By Kay Bonner (Southgate, England) 


Year after year numerous members inform us either that they have 
had a good breeding season or that they are satisfied with their results. 
I am afraid we are never completely satisfied—but we are ourselves 
mainly to blame that our results fail to come up to our expectations, 
because we keep far too many birds. We seem to have a faculty for 
accumulating them ! 

During the winter all the pheasant pens and pigeon flights were 
entirely rebuilt, the passage at the back of the main aviaries was 
reconstructed and divided into six compartments, and a Caique house 
with flight was built. It now only remains to overhaul completely the 
main aviaries, but that is a project we do not view with equanimity. 

Last winter was, of course, comparatively mild, and our losses 
directly attributable to the cold were remarkably few. We did, 
however, lose our Egyptian Plovers, a Natal Robin, a Black-headed 
Sibia, and a Golden-breasted Bunting—all these in the wilderness 
aviary. 

The occupants of the main range of parrakeet aviaries are Green- 
winged Kings, Crimson-wings, Queen Alexandra’s, Pennant’s, Bauer’s, 
Cockatiels, Tovis, All-Green, Golden-winged, Lineolated ; Patagonian, 
Weddell’s, Cactus, Black-headed and Yellow-cheeked Conures ; 
Noble Macaws; Fischer’s, Masked, Peach-faced and Abyssinian 
Lovebirds ; and Lesser Hill Mynahs and Chinese Collared Laughing 
Thrushes. 
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Few of the parrakeets made any great success of such attempts as 


_ they made to breed. The Pennants produced their usual brood, but 


whereas in the previous four years the young have left the nest in full, 
adult plumage, the four young this year were somewhat undersized, 
mottled dark green and red. All the Lovebirds increased their kind, 
but none of our pairs may be described as prolific. ‘The Noble Macaws 
laid three eggs, but scattered them at an early stage of incubation. 
The colony of Lineolated Parrakeets just holds its own, a brood of three 
late in September making up for earlier losses. 

The Red-faced Lovebird colony, numbering thirty-four, is a con- 
tinual source of interest. Last year’s success when one young one was 
reared has not been repeated, but it is not yet too late. 

A few new birds have been added to the wilderness aviary : Hilde- 


| brandt’s Starlings, Chinese Hawfinches, Pekin Robins, and Red- 


collared and Yellow-backed Whydahs. Here the Common Mynahs 
reared broods of two and one ; the former very rickety, the latter a 
perfect bird. Purple-headed Glossy Starlings had several broods, but 
only succeeded in rearing one young one which was later scalped. 
Many Zebra and other small finches leave the nests, but the majority 
quite unaccountably disappear—presumably falling victims to some, 
as yet, undetected predator. 

The numerous pheasants, quails, bantams, pigeons and doves, both 
domestic and foreign, continue to thrive and, in the main, increase. 

Our one real success, the breeding of the Green Imperial Fruit 
Pigeon, made up for any disappointments. The young one hatched on 
ist September (see page 148) left the nest on the 22nd, and is as fine 
a bird as the first reared. We now have fourteen of these somewhat 
voracious pigeons, seven Green Imperial, and seven Pied Imperial. 
The latter laid fourteen or fifteen eggs, but failed to hatch any. 

The most important recent arrivals are four Black Bronze-winged 
or White-capped Ground Pigeons (Henicophaps albifrons schlegeli) 
brought from the Aru Islands by W. J. C. Frost. At present they are 
very travel-stained, but eventually they should prove to be very 
handsome birds. 

The bird-rooms at present house seven White-bellied and four 
Black-headed Caiques, five Senegal Parrots, one Mayer’s Parrot, one 
White-winged and three Canary-winged Parrakeets, three Black- 
cheeked Lovebirds, and one Greater Hill Mynah. Amongst our house 
parrots we suffered the loss of our favourite Grey “ Cocotte”, a 
venerable and very talented “‘ lady ” well known to many members 
of the Society. 
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A NEW MUTATION OF THE GOLDEN PHEASANT 
(Chrysolophus pictus luteus) 
By ALEssANDRO Guici (Bologna, Italy) 


Adult Male.—Crest golden yellow slightly lighter than in the typical 
form ; rest of face, chin, throat and sides of neck, light yellow ; cape 
orange with the two steel blue bars as in the Golden Pheasant ; mantle 
dark green, with the lower portion of each feather yellowish ; lower 
back and rump golden citron yellow; central tail feathers pale 
brown dotted with light yellowish ; other tail feathers irregularly 
barred with pale brown and yellowish ; upper tail coverts same 
colour as central tail feathers in the lower web, with the upper web 
yellow ; scapulars yellowish tipped with brown ; tertiaries and their 
coverts dark brown; secondaries and their coverts barred with 
more or less dark brown ; primaries light straw yellow ; all body 
feathers yellow, lighter in the middle of abdomen and on the lower 
thigh ; _ tail-coverts yellow. Iris, wattles, and bare skin around 
orbits yellow ; beak and legs yellow horn. 

In substance, the more remarkable differences between this mutant 
and the typical form are the total substitution of a yellow colour for 
the scarlet, a dark brown for the blue of the wings, a citron yellow for 
the rich yellow of the back, a pale brown for the black of the tail 
and wing-feathers, and the straw yellow primaries. Crest and cape are 
the same as is the visible portion of the green mantle. 

Young male.—General surface colour straw-yellow, very slightly 
barred with pale brown in all sections. On the sides of head yellow 
orange shades are noted. Wing and tail feathers have the same 
pattern as the typical form, but are extremely light-coloured with 
alternative bars or lines of brown and straw yellow. 

Adult female.—Same pattern as in the typical form, but the general 
surface colour instead of being buff barred and mottled, more or less 
plentifully with black, appears straw yellow, barred and mottled with 
brown, more or less pale according to the specimens and to the 
sections of the body considered. Primaries and secondaries, pale 
brown barred crosswise with straw yellow. 

Chick.—Creamy white at birth ; as soon as the epitrichium of the 
filoplumes has split the mottling appears the same as in the normal 
chick, but in much lighter shades. 

Origin.—The mutant male, first of the race, was brought to me, 
already adult, by Mr. Alexander Hampe from Coburg, in 1952. 
Having had an inkling of the matter through an advertisement issued 
in an avicultural journal, he thought I would be interested, and 
brought it to me. I was not able to obtain information about the place 
of origin, but it seems to have been in Bavaria. 
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Breeding. —In the spring, 1953, a young normal golden female 
mated with the mutant did not lay eggs ; in 1954 an offspring of the 
usual colour resulted, whence it was shown that the mutant sire was 
recessive. Two heterozygous females of this generation were mated 
with their sire ; I entrusted Professor Taibel, Director of the Experi- 
mental Poultry Station of Rovigo, with one heterozygous male and 
two heterozygous females. 

In 1955 my heterozygous hens produced normal heterozygotes and 
recessive mutant homozygotes in the same proportions ; Professor 
Taibel obtained in Rovigo 75 per cent normal dominants and 25 per 
cent homozygous recessives. 

In the spring of the following year, 1956, it was confirmed that the 
mutants are homozygous, as hoth my young mutant specimens and 
those from Rovigo (Taibel) exclusively produced mutants. 

My breeding was not very successful in 1956. The old cock, maybe 
because of the terrible cold suffered during the winter, did not fer- 
tilize the eggs of the first brood, but all the eggs laid by the hens 
mated with the young male were fertilized. Furthermore, various 
accidents caused the death of some chicks during the rearing season. 
Anyway, excluding the first of the race, we now possess two adult 
males and three adult females, three year-old males and six year-old 
females. Altogether we have, the first of the race excepted, five adult 
males and nine adult females. I have sent one adult male and two 
young females to the Zoological Garden of Rome ; furthermore, 
last spring, I shipped a pen formed by one male and two females, 
all heterozygous of the usual colour, to the Zoological Garden of 
Copenhagen, from where I have not yet had news concerning an 
eventual mutant offspring. 

Some further observations may be added : 

(1) The adult male, that lives now in the Zoological Garden of 
Rome is not perfectly similar to the sire ; some feathers of the throat 
show a brown edging, so that the bird appears to have a small collar 
in the throat. 

(2) The plumage colour is not of the same richness in all the female 
specimens ; some have darker bars compared with others. One must 
consider that the first mutant cock, arising from normal forms, may 
carry some multiple factor, to which a further variability is due. 

The above facts will be the subject of careful control in the next, 
1957, breeding season. 


Note.—In this breeding season (1957) I have reared about fifty 
mutant chicks. 
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NEWS FROM THE BROOKFIELD ZOO 
By Kartu Prat, Curator of Birds (Brookfield, Ill., U.S.A.) 


** What’s new at Brookfield this year? ’’ ‘This question can be 
heard every year, for each year a new attraction is added for the 
benefit of the public. Last year an Okapi, before that the Otter 
Grotto, modernistic but attractive, before that the enormously popular 
Children’s Zoo, a flock of the delightful, tiny Fairy Penguins (about 
10 inches high), a generous gift from one of our benefactors, Sir Edward 
Hallstrom, of Sydney, Australia, then from the Ueno Zoo in Tokyo 
came Emperor and Adelie Penguins. So now we have the extremes 
in size of these fascinating birds, for the lovable little Fairy Penguins 
scarcely weigh 2 pounds, while the largest of our three Emperors 
(about 4 feet high) weighed 80 pounds on arrival, and feels like a sack 
of sand when one bumps against it. Comparing the Emperor with the 
smaller King Penguin shows that the former has much more bulk, 
while the slimmer King which is about 10 inches shorter weighs 
on an average of 35 pounds. The Emperors, Kings, Adelies, and 
Humboldts occupy a large, glass-fronted cage about 30 feet across 
and 10 feet deep, with a glass-fronted pool almost as large, where 
they disport themselves with abandon. This enclosure is kept at a 
temperature between 50° and 60°, usually 54° (fahrenheit), with 
germicidal lamps for germ-proof atmosphere and filters for pure air. 
The Fairy Penguins are kept in winter in one of the wall-cages (about 
15 feet long), and in summer are active in one of the larger pools. 

But this article is to tell members of our latest remodelling—that of 
the Perching Bird House which attracted considerable attention about 
ten years ago in the making of a series of “‘ picture-cages ”, twenty of 
them along the east and west wings of the building. These are metal- 
framed, glass-fronted cages and are used for individual specimens 
best kept apart, such as the toucans, hornbills, several birds of paradise 
(also gifts from Sir Edward), and others. Now the effect is a long 
gallery of animated pictures, the subjects living birds behind their 
glass fronts... The lights are in the cages, and the passage dark. A large 
double door is at each end, but the main entrance is at the centre 
of this long gallery. When the visitor enters here he sees at first, or 
is aware of, large glass cages on each side of the door with numerous 
colourful small birds but he is mainly attracted to the huge “‘ Freedom 
Room ” which confronts him. This has no wire, no glass, and a portion 
of the picture gallery floor of beautiful terrazza extends into this open 
aviary. This has a railing to prevent the visitor from stepping down 
into it. In former years this large room had thirty-three wire-fronted 
cages all around it and a medium sized flying-cage in the centre. 
The alteration was started early in 1956, and opened to the public 
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on Christmas Day, 1956. The construction is of stainless steel and 
plate-glass, and the effect is very elegant. 

This main room has been transformed into a garden of exotic plants 
and flowers. There are three trees with bare branches for perching 
and a tall hollow tree in one corner partly hidden by a large date 
palm. There is more than one ground level—a little pool in a corner 
at the top trickles into a larger one below it, and that again flows 
into a large pool which overflows by means of a gurgling waterfall 
into the largest pool immediately in the foreground beneath the rail. 
Umbrella plants, banana plants, anthuriums, various aquatic plants, 
and many kinds of flowering plants border these pools and add to the 
tropical effect. 

To keep the interest below there are several striking aquatic birds— 
Scarlet Ibis, Jacanas, Stilts, Crocodile Birds, a pair each of Mandarin 
Ducks, Formosan Teal, and several others. These birds are content 
to stay in the water or on the ground, with the exception of a tame 
and fearless Sun-Bittern which often perches on the rail and sometimes 
tolerates a little petting. In the trees and flying all about are other 
beautiful birds—gorgeous rollers, motmots, Quetzal, barbets, touracos, 
and a brilliantly red Cock-of-the-Rock which often flies into the 
gallery. Several other birds do this, Giant Whydahs, Long-tailed 
Starlings, tanagers, Vermilion Cardinals, and some others, but all seem 
content to fly back and enjoy this brilliantly lighted bird paradise. The 
great skylight 30 feet above protects the birds from flying up against it 
by being covered with plastic waffle-like panels. There are four double 
400 watt lamps in the wall above, not too noticeable, and several 
more lamps set below the floor under the railing beneath the floor. 
All of this light in the big cage makes the gallery comparatively dark, 
so that most of the birds are happy to stay in the open-front aviary. 
This improvement has worked wonders with the public, who are 
delighted and amazed when a brilliantly plumed Quetzal or touraco 
fans their heads as it swoops by. Seemingly the birds have never been 
more enjoyed. 

Of course we had to consider the nature and habits of the birds 
that were to be at large, and they had to be compatible. We knew 
that the jays and other large omnivorous birds would not be desirable, 
nor would most of the seed-eating finches which would also nibble 
at the plant life ; so for these classes of birds there are other large 
community glass cages, to accommodate various jays, oropendolas, 
tree-pies, Australian butcher birds, and two smaller cages housing 
the larger orioles, tanagers, and grosbeaks. For humming birds, 
Sunbirds, and callistes we have twelve comparatively small cages, as 
most of these species do best kept separately. Our most interesting 
humming bird to date is the very tiny Vervain from Jamaica. Gener- 
ally speaking, it is our opinion that sunbirds do better; they are 
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equally beautiful though, of course, do not have the rapid wing-beat 
of the hummer. 

Our Parrot House, while one of the Zoo’s older buildings, still houses 
a good collection. One outstanding member is a beautiful Guilding’s 
Amazon (from the Bronx Zoo), and in all we have forty-six species 
(240 individuals) in this building. We are fortunate in being able to 
keep all of these parrots outdoors from May to October, and have had 
good luck in breeding many of the larger Australian psittacines as 
well as others ; outstanding being Grand Eclectus, Grays, and Roseate 
Cockatoos—unusual for this latitude. 

Later on we hope to do an article on the varied species in the 
beautiful Aquatic House ; we did do something on this years ago, 
but many rarer specimens have been added. 

A list of the birds living in the “‘ Freedom Room ”’ at the Chicago 
Zoological Park, Brookfield, Ill. Apparently compatible. Regardless 
of scientific order. 





Koel 

Senegal Coucal 
Bleeding-heart Pigeon 
Mourning Dove 
Hartlaub’s Touraco 
Purple-crested Touraco 
Lilac-breasted Roller 
Indian Roller 
Blue-cheeked Barbet 
Toucan-Barbet 
Turquoise-browed Motmot 
Great Rufous Motmot 
Blue-crowned Motmot 
Satin Bower Bird 

Regent Bird 

Gold-fronted Green Bulbul 
White-eared Bulbul 
Red-vented Bulbul 

Fairy Bluebird 

Quetzal 

Troupial 

Moriche Oriole 
Madagascar Wagtail 
Tri-colored Starling 
Long-tailed Starling 
Yellow-tufted Honey-eater 
Vermilion Cardinal 
Rufous-backed Robin 
Pekin Nightingale 


Eudynamis scolopacea 
Centropus senegalensis 
Gallicolumba luzonica 
Kenaidura macroura carolinensis 
Tauraco hartlaubi 
Gallirex porphyriocephalus 
Coracias caudatus 
Coracias benghalensis 
Megalaima asiatica 
Semnornis ramphastinus 
Eumomota superciliosa 
Barypthengus martii 
Momotus caeruliceps 
Ptilonorhynchus violaceus 
Sericulus chrysocephalus 
Chloropsis aurifrons 
Molpastes leucotis 
Molpastes pygaeus 

Irena puella 
Pharomachrus costaricensis 
Icterus icterus 

Icterus chrysocephalus 
Motacilla maderaspatensis 
Spreo superbus 
Lamprotornis caudatus 
Meliphaga melanops 
Richmondena phoenicea 
Turdus rufu-palliatus 
Letothrix lutea 
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Silver-eared Mesia Mesia argentauris 

Brazilian Scarlet Tanager Ramphocelus bresileus 
Orange-rumped Tanager Ramphocelus flammigerus 

Giant Whydah Diatropura progne 
Golden-backed Woodpecker Brachypternus benghalensis 
Yellow-backed Cacique Cacicus cela 

Red-legged Rail (Black Rail) = Limnocorax flavirostra 

Crocodile Bird Pluvianus aeg yptius 

American Jacana Jacana spinosa 

North American Stilt Himantopus himantopus mexicanus 
South American Stilt Himantopus himantopus melanurus 
Golden Plover Pluvialis apricaria 

Scarlet Ibis Guara rubra 

Mandarin Duck Aix galericulata 

Formosan Teal Anas formosa 

Red Cock of the Rock Rupicola sanguinolenta 


There are from one to five of each of the above birds in this 
“ Freedom Room”. We did try a magnificent Racket-tailed Drongo, 
but the first thing he did was to snap up two tiny Painted Quail, and 
he was removed pronto. We would like to mention here what I think 
is the longevity record of a Spiny-cheeked Honey-eater which lived 
from May, 1934, until December, 1956. With such a record, I would 
not trust his safety with other birds, nor would I do so with a Hard- 
wicke’s Green Bulbul received in October, 1936, and still in perfect 
plumage as was the Honey-eater. 

* * * 


NOTES FROM THE WILDFOWL TRUST 
By S. T. Jounstone (Slimbridge, Glos., England) 

In the ten years that we have had a collection at Slimbridge, 
107 forms of wildfowl have nested, and of these 100 kinds have 
been reared. Whilst a number of species have been reared for the first 
time in Europe, perhaps our greatest contribution to aviculture has 


_ been the re-establishment of the Hawaiian Goose (Branta sandvicensis) 


from the three birds presented to us by Mr. Shipman in 1949. Fifty- 
five birds have been reared, representing an estimated third of the 
world’s population. Twelve have been reared by Mr. Terry Jones at 


_ Leckford, in whose care we placed a pair of birds some three years ago. 





Bearing in mind the possible loss of the Slimbridge flock from epidemic 
causes we have established pairs at our Peakirk branch, at Cleéres, 
and with Mr. Schuyl at Rotterdam ; a pair has been returned to 
America under the care of Dr. Dillon Ripley. The Hawaiian Goose is 
probably the world’s second rarest bird, and consequently the Trust 
is very proud of its effort in the attempt to save this beautiful goose 
from extinction. 
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1957 has been far and away our most successful breeding season. 
No doubt the improved breeding results were aided by the glorious 
weather of May, June, and early July, so that by the time the bad 
weather of August arrived the majority of the young birds were fully 
feathered and past danger. 

But we must record a new method of feeding the young birds. All 
were reared entirely on dry Turkey Starter crumbs, and certainly it 
would seem that this had a very beneficial effect, not only on the 
numbers reared, but also on the rate of growth. Over 750 birds have 
been reared, representing 75 per cent of those hatched. The figures 
are as follows :— 


Cygnets and 
Kinds Kinds Goslings Ducklings 
breeding. reared. reared. reared. 
gt 72 195 583 


Failure was recorded with the Bewick’s Swan (Cygnus columbianus 
bewickii), the first clutch of five eggs being spoilt when the sitting pen 
was disturbed by the many visitors who came to the New Grounds 
this summer. The second clutch of eggs were unfortunately infertile. 

A further disappointment was the loss of nine of the fourteen Ne-ne 
that hatched, owing to a heavy burden of tapeworm. On the other 
hand, the Magpie Geese (Anseranas semipalmata) have been extremely 
successful : six birds have been reared by foster mothers and a further 
five by the parent birds. 

The Australian Grey Teal (Anas gibberifrons mathewsi) has been 
reared for the first time, and two drakes and a duck have been added 
to the collection. The Ringed Teal (Anas leucophrys) did very well, and 
we have added thirty birds to the original stock. 

From our own point of view the most interesting species that we 
were successful with was the Smew (Mergus albellus). We have had a 
wild-caught female and three males at Slimbridge for the past six 
years, and although in recent years the female showed signs of getting 
“heavy ” it was not until 1957 that she nested. In a small barrel 
some 2 feet from the ground the first egg was found on rath June, 
closely resemtbling that of Carolina (Azx sponsa) in size, colour, and 
texture. Altogether five eggs were laid. A large amount of down 
was pulled after the third egg. The parent bird was allowed to sit 
on the eggs for the first ten days, and they were then removed and 
incubated under a bantam in the normal way. The incubation period 
lasted twenty-six days, and all five eggs hatched, the ducklings being 
extremely like young Golden-eye (Bucephala clangula clangula), the 
downy pattern being identical. Two ducklings soon fell behind and 
died, but the remaining birds thrived. Their early diet was fresh- 
water shrimp with trout fry, the fry being increased in size as the 
birds grew. Turkey Starter crumbs were also given, and when the 
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birds were feathered the trout were replaced by sections of live eel— 
the diet that is given to the rest of the Sawbills in the collection. 
All three birds are now well established. 

At Peakirk, some nine miles north of Peterborough, we have laid 
out eleven acres of Waterfowl Gardens, and established a collection 
of seventy-five species of swans, ducks, and geese. Here a promising 
start has been made with breeding waterfowl, and 146 birds of fifteen 
species have been reared. 


* * * 


1957 BREEDING RESULTS IN THE 
HALLSTROM COLLECTION 


By Sir Epwarp Ha tstrom (Sydney, N.S.W., Australia) 


Perhaps the most interesting experience I have had this year has 
been with the Golden-shouldered Parrakeet. The cross between the 
Golden-shouldered and the Hooded has proved to be fertile, and some 
youngsters from this cross are now fully matured. I have tried to 
cross the Golden-shouldered and the Many-coloured Parrakeet ; 
I found that the older Golden-shouldered male would have nothing 
to do with the Many-coloured females. It then became necessary for 
me to rear youngsters of both birds together and now, after several 
years of waiting, I have three pairs that I feel quite sure will take up 
housekeeping in a very short time, as the males are already driving 
the females. My stock of Golden-shouldered Parrakeets has increased 
to fifteen pairs plus a few extra, odd males. Young Golden-shouldereds 
barely a year old have gone to nest, and have reared youngsters. 
The cross between the Hooded and the Many-coloureds apparently are 


| infertile. I have had at least a dozen pairs go to nest, without pro- 
| ducing a single chick. 


Some of the interesting birds I bred last year were some Red and 
Blue Macaws, Red and Yellow Macaws, Blue and Yellow Macaws, 
and more Glossy Black Cockatoos. One Banksian Cockatoo was 
completely reared by hand from the day it was hatched. Its mother 
took no interest in the baby ; we undertook the job for her. 

There were four Red-bellied Conures, four Cactus Conure crosses, 


| as before, a great many African Lovebirds—Fischer’s, Peach-faced, 


Masked, and Nyasa. Five African Grey Parrots, with three more 
babies in the nest at the moment, and three baby Cloncurry Parrots. 


| For years I have wanted to breed the Cloncurry, but never seemed to be 





| able to get a female. At last I have three females, and to-day one pair 


are sitting, a pair only a year old have gone to nest, and another nice 


| pair have mated and are very interested in the nest-box. 
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Several years ago I sent out a very carefully planned expedition 
and procured some Blue-cheeked Rosellas ;_ two pairs, one of which 
are only twelve months old, are now sitting on eggs. I had never seen 
Blue-cheeked Rosellas before. They are not even mentioned in 
Cayley’s book, What Bird is That ?, but they were recorded by Gould. 
I hope that within a week or two I will have established the first 
breeding record. 

A few days ago, on making a check through my nest-boxes, I found 
many young Eclectus Parrots, a number of eggs, and a great many 
of the commoner Australian parrots. I have also two pairs of Yellow- 
winged Conures. There are at the moment five pairs of Macaws sitting 
on eggs. 

I have another interesting youngster in the nest, about twelve days 
old at the moment—a Ribbon-tailed Bird of Paradise ( Taenia paradisea 
mayeri). This, of course, is the first to be bred in captivity, and I am 
glad that the credit goes to me. They are in an aviary with quite 
heavy undergrowth. The female chose a very thick privet bush in 
which to build. She was supplied with ample nesting material, and 
built a nest quite 9 inches across, cup-shaped, the middle of the nest 
is no more than 2 inches deeper than the rim. 

It took quite a long time to understand the mating habits of these 
birds by actual observation. Mating usually takes place after an 
attractive display by the male, and in the case of my birds, of which 
there are two more pairs sitting at the moment, was finally completed 
on the ground whilst the birds were locked together by the feet in 
such a manner that caused me to misunderstand the mating for 
fighting, which perhaps delayed my success with this particular species. 

After mating, the male takes no further interest in the female, the 
nest or the youngster. Special food, a mixture of fruit and yolk of 
egg, was supplied, with a small handful of mealworms. The male 
apparently has respected this food and left it entirely alone, eating 
only the standard Bird of Paradise food that is provided in the 
ordinary way. 

The aviary is about 30 feet long, g feet wide, and 7 feet high. The 
whole of the floor is concreted ; along either side of the aviary is 
planted privet, and other shrubby plants, in beds 12 feet long. These 
were built up from the concrete some 18 inches, leaving plenty of 
soil for the privet. The rest of the aviary was covered with leaf which 
soon became mould ; the mould is allowed to build up to between 
2 and 3 inches; this becomes a wormery, as literally thousands of 
earthworms breed in this litter. It is necessary, of course, to keep it 
moist every day, for the worms to thrive. The female turns the 
leaf over, and she is to be seen quite regularly pulling worms out of 
the leaf mould which she completely swallows and later regurgitates 
as food for the baby. Around the roots of the privet I throw large 
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numbers of termites daily, and also supply large white grubs, giving 
the parent a wide range of food from which to choose. 

The youngster when hatched was a shiny black, quite ugly. It 


| is now twelve days old, and pin-feathers are beginning to become 


apparent. When I found that this creature had been hatched, I got 
in touch with the Australian Museum, and in a few days, when it is 
safe to do so, Dr. Keast is being sent out to observe the baby, so 
that the record of this breeding can be verified. 

The position in which the bird has the nest, in dense foliage, pre- 
cludes photographs from being taken for the time being. I would hate 


_ to disturb or frighten the mother and perhaps prevent the very nice 


extra feather in my avicultural cap. 


BREEDING OF TIMNEH x AFRICAN 
GREY PARROTS 


By K. W. Datton (Hallow, Worcs, England) 


An African Grey Parrot hen and a Timneh cock which I purchased 
in the spring of 1956 laid four eggs on the floor of the shelter. They 
sat for about four weeks, but the eggs were not fertile. 

This year I stood a hollow log on the floor of the shelter and they 
soon went to nest, four eggs were laid and both birds stayed in the 
nest all the time except for feeding. About the 27th June young were 
first heard, three of the eggs hatched and for the first two weeks, due 
to the very hot weather, neither of the parents brooded in the day 
time, but both did at night. Two of the young had black beaks 
the other a white one. The next three weeks were very wet and both 
birds brooded night and day, the cock Timneh coming off now and 
again to get food which consisted of apple, hemp, and monkey nuts, 
and though sunflower seed was offered little was taken, but very 
large quantities of water were drunk. During the sixth week the young 
one with the white beak died. The following week the parents only 
brooded at night and the young started to get feathers on head and 
wings. ‘Three weeks later, when the young were half-grown, another 
one died and I can only put this down to suffocation at night as both 
parents brooded at night. Food taken was as before but now more 
sunflower seed was eaten, the parents were still brooding at night and 
this continued until the surviving young one left the nest-box when 
13 weeks old. It has a reddish brown tail like the Timneh cock. 
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BREEDING OF THE QUEEN OF BAVARIA’S 
CONURE 


(Aratinga guarouba) 
By Davip M. West (Montebello, California, U.S.A.) 


This year I have had young Bourke’s, Elegants, Turquoisines, 
Barraband’s, Pileated, Red-rumped, Crimson-wings, blue Ring- 
necks, Stanley, Rosellas, hybrid Brown’s x Yellow Rosella, and 
Queen of Bavaria’s Conure. Princess, lutino Ring-necks, yellow Red- 
rumps did not breed. 

The nesting of the Bavarias is the most amazing result for the pair 
are not perfect specimens. The male is a pinioned bird, and the 
female has a flight impediment, and though she flies it is with some 
difficulty. Accordingly it is all the more surprising that on 1st July 
I found the female on three eggs. As the pair go in and out of their 
nest and use it for a play-pen most of the time, I had not realized 
that they were nesting. She had not been noticed spending any special 
amount of time in the nest. It was my impression, on 1st July, that 
the three eggs were fresh. On 4th July it was 104 degrees in the 
garden, despite large, shady trees. Noting the female was off, and had 
been off almost continually during the day, I took a quick look-see. 
The initial impression was dismay, for broken egg-shells were in 
evidence. Then, as my eyes grew accustomed to the darkness in the 
interior of the box, two small bits of fluff and one egg could be seen. 
It had been my original impression that the broken egg-shells had 
indicated that they had used the eggs as toys, but what elation to find 
they had actually done the right thing and incubated them ! 

Despite an almost 100 per cent conviction on my part that the 
parents would refuse to feed, or murder the chicks, or the box would 
fall to the ground, or the weather would cook the chicks, the birds 
have continued to thrive. Since then the third egg has hatched, and 
the chick has grown apace, so that there is very little difference between 
the three in size. 

The weather has been the greatest worry. The summer has been 
the hottest in several summers, and since 1st July there has not been 
a day with a temperature of less than 80 degrees, and several days 
with the temperature over the century mark. Still, the parents and 
chicks are doing well, so one should not worry, especially since it must 
be very warm in their native habitat. 

Both parents apparently feed the young and have from the first. 
The male spends the night in the nest, which is about 18 inches by 
18 inches by 3 feet high. The box is hung under a shelter. The young 
are quite noisy and, while the parents are feeding, their calls can quite 
easily be heard at a distance of 50 feet. 
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The female is the more aggressive bird, but does not appear to be 
too upset when an inspection of the box is made. As the box is at eye 
level, I do not have to touch the nest, but can look directly in and see 
the young. Inspections have been made each week, and on very hot 
days when the temperature has been in the go’s or 100’s, an inspection 
is made daily for fear that one of the young might have died and the 
smell would cause the parents to quit the nest. 

Food : The parents are surprisingly unimaginative. They are very 
fond of fresh corn on the cob, and will eat at least three large ears of 
this a day. Formerly they were very fond of orange and apple, but at 
present they do not eat much of them. Grapes are flung to the ground 
in disgust, and ditto pine nuts. The only seed they eat in quantity 
is sunflower and a little oats. Canary and millet are almost totally 
ignored. Greens are not much appreciated. It is obvious that the 
most important article in their diet while rearing young is the fresh 
corn. It is surprising to me how often they go to the water bowl to 
drink. Apparently they are a species that requires an inordinate 
amount of water while rearing young. 

At the age of some thirty-five days the young were just beginning to 
show pin-feathers in the wing and tail. Now, at the age of six weeks 
they are almost fully covered with feathers, and quite large in size. 
Still, it would be my guess that they will be at least another three 
weeks in the nest. While they were without feathers their body colour 
reminded one of the body colour of young lutino or albino parrakeets— 
quite pinkish. 

This is not a first breeding for the U.S., but must be the second 
recorded breeding. Previously in California the Sun Conure went 
under the name of ‘* Golden ”’ Conure, and for this reason several 
people have, erroneously, been given credit for breeding the Queen of 
Bavaria’s Conure. Some gentleman in Louisiana has bred the Queen 
of Bavaria’s Conure and has reared three, although I believe he helped 
the parents and hand-fed the youngsters from time to time, although 
this fact certainly should not detract from his accomplishment. It is my 
understanding that the adult pair and one of their youngsters have been 
purchased by Mr. Rudkin, Junr., and are in his collection at Fillmore. 

I believe that the youngsters will emerge from the nest with their 
plumage streaked with green. Mr. H. Zelenko, of New York City, 
has told the writer that a Bavaria in his possession laid eggs while 
still in immature (streaked green) plumage. Does this indicate they 
mature early, for somewhere it seems to me I’ve read that mature 
plumage is assumed at the end of the first year? This has been the 
case with the young bird reared in Louisiana, for it was in full adult 
(clear yellow) plumage by the end of fifteen or sixteen months. 


* 





* 





* 
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Post-script : 


At the end of the tenth week the youngsters left the nest. The 
youngest of the three birds left the nest too early, and daily would 
end up on the ground. This necessitated my replacing him in the 
nest every evening, and the following day the process would be 
repeated. This discouraging situation finally resulted in the removal 
of this bird from the aviary, and hand-feeding ‘“‘ him ”’. I believe this 
bird to be a male, as it is very brightly coloured. 

The remaining two youngsters were replaced each night in the 
nest-box for the first week after they came out. After the first week, 
however, they have been able to find their way back to the nest each 
night by themselves, and at the present time the parents and the two 
youngsters all sleep in the box together and without any fighting. 

The young began to eat by themselves about the third day after 
leaving the nest. The parents take very good care of them, and 
constantly hover about the youngsters, even at this late date. 
(23rd October, 1957.) The youngsters are quite reluctant fliers, and 
prefer to crawl about rather than fly, though when forced into it 
they fly very well. 

The parents are now back again mating regularly, and appear 
somewhat interested in the nest-box. However, the colder weather is 
coming upon us, and I doubt that their present interest will be 
long-lived. 

It should be added that the two youngsters living with their parents 
have the same terrible galaxy of cries and yells that their parents have. 
The four birds greet each new dawn with a full assortment of terrible 
shrieks and cries . . . about the only drawback to this wonderfully 
coloured bird. 
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LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By J. J. YEALLAND 
The fourth of the B.B.C. Television Service’s ‘‘ Zoo Quest ” expedi- 


| tions set out in June, this time for the Central Highlands of New 


Guinea where David Attenborough and Charles Lagus stayed at 
Nondugl as guests of Sir Edward Hallstrom, filming the animal 
life of the Wahgi and Jimi Valleys and later visiting the Bismarck 
Mountains. Sir Edward’s fauna station at Nondugl is, as members 
know, in the care of Mr. F. Shaw Mayer, who, it will be remembered, 
brought a number of rare and beautiful Papuan birds to London 
before the war. The collection brought to the Zoo by David Atten- 
borough in October called to mind those far-off days, for it contained 
thirteen Birds of Paradise, the largest number to be exhibited here 
since about 1940. These came from the large aviaries at Nondugl as 
a present from Sir Edward, the complete list (those new to the Collec- 
tion marked with an asterisk) of his gift being : — 

*1 Sickle-billed Bird of Paradise (Epimachus meyeri bloodi); *2 
Princess Stephanie’s (Astrapia stephaniae ducalis); *1 Salvadori’s 
(Paradisaea apoda salvadorit) ; *1 Finsch’s (P. minor finschi) ; *2 Blue 


| or Prince Rudolph’s (P. rudolphi margaritae); *1 King (Cicinnurus 


regius similis) ; *2 Golden-winged Magnificent (Diphyllodes magnificus 
chrysopterus) ; *1 Hallstrom’s (Pteridophora albei'i hallstromi) ; *1 Black 
and Gold (Cnemophilus macgregori sanguineus); 1 Lesser Superb 
(Lophorhina superba minor); *1 Stone’s Cat-Bird (Ailuroedus buccoides 
stonii) ; *2 Yellow-breasted Bower-Birds (Chlamydera lauterbacht) ; 
*4 Blue-faced Lorikeets (Trichoglossus haematod intermedius) ; 1 Red- 
sided Eclectus Parrot (Lorius roratus pectoralis). 

Those collected by Attenborough and Lagus, and presented by the 


| B.B.C. Television Service :— 


*2 Fig Parrots (Opopsitta diophthalma coccineifrons); *1 Plicated 
Hornbill (Rhyticeros plicatus junget). 
It will be noticed that the common names used for some of these 


| birds are adaptations of the specific or sub-specific name, as the case 
| may be. The reason for this is that these particular races appear to 


have no separate common name. 
Some of the Birds of Paradise are still in the immature plumage. 


_ The Superb is the one described by Iredale as L. superba addenda ; 


I am not sure if this is an accepted name, but if so, the sub-specific 
name minor given above can be corrected later. 
A great deal should be written about this magnificent collection, 


and it is hoped, if all goes well, to publish more detailed notes with 


photographs, though, as we all know, only coloured plates can do 
justice to Birds of Paradise. 
Since the birds were not permitted to enter Australia, David 
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Attenborough had to take the collection (which, of course, also 
included some mammals and reptiles) to Rabaul, by sea to Hong 
Kong where he stayed with Dr. Searle, and thence by air to London. 
On the same plane came a pair of Chinese Starlings presented by 
Dr. Searle and a Javan Brahminy Kite and a Siberian Ground Thrush 
given by Mr. G. H. Newmark. 

A Tengmalm’s Owl that flew on board one of the ships taking part 
in the N.A.T.O. exercises off the Lofoten Islands has been presented ; 
also a Duck Hawk or North American Peregrine (Falco peregrinus 
anatum) which flew on to a grain ship off Baffin Island. The Duck 
Hawk is the first to be received here. A Red-fronted Woodpecker 
was sent as a present from Mrs. D. Seggar, who has previously given 
various birds collected in British Guiana, and a Bronzy Sunbird has 
been received in exchange. 

Cormorants that nested on the imitation cliff in the Southern 
Aviary and reared two young earlier in the year have now re-made 
their nests in the trees, using the old materials. 


Editor’s Note-—With regard to the ‘‘ common names ” given to the 
Birds of Paradise in the above Notes, it is difficult to understand 
why it is considered necessary to do this. It should be emphasized that 
these so-called ‘“‘common names” applied to rare exotic species, 
which are most unlikely ever to become common birds, have no real 
significance. For many years the Zoological Society of London, as in 
the present instance, seems to have invented “‘ common names ” by 
translating the specific or sub-specific name into the nearest English 
equivalent. This practice has never been followed in horticulture 
where the internationally accepted Latin name is retained for all rare 
species, and there would seem to be no real reason for departing 
from this generally accepted procedure. In addition the translation 
of such “‘ common names ”’ into other languages is liable to lead to 
confusion which could never arise if the correct nomenclature had 
been maintained. 
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COUNCIL MEETING 


COUNCIL MEETING 


A Council Meeting was held on 11th November, 1957, in the 
Council Room, Zoological Society of London. 


* * * 


OFFICERS FOR 1958 


There were the following retirements and appointments :— 

Council: Mr. Gerald Iles resigned on taking up residence in 
Canada, and Mr. Sydney Porter and Mr. R. C. J. Sawyer retired by 
rotation. 

Dr. E. Hindle, Dr. F. B. Lake, and Mr. K. A. Norris were elected 
to fill the vacancies. 


* * * 


Mr. Allen Silver was elected a Vice-President of the Society. 
Mr. W. J. C. Frost was elected an Hon. Life Member. 


* * * 


Society’s MEDAL 
The Society’s Medal was awarded to :— 
Mr. E. J. Boosey, for breeding the Senegal Parrot (Poicephalus 


senegalus). 

Mr. E. J. Boosey, for breeding the Greater Hill Mynah (Eulabes 
religiosa). 

Mr. A. A. Prestwich, for breeding the Green Imperial Fruit Pigeon 
(Ducula aenea). 


ArTHuR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 


EXCHANGE AND Mart SCHEME 


Members often have odd birds for which they are unable to obtain 
a mate. In order to facilitate the exchange of such birds the Council 
have decided to inaugurate this scheme. 

Any member who wishes to take advantage of the scheme should 
send to Mr. C. M. Payne a postal order for 5s., and particulars of 
the bird required or for disposal. If Mr. Payne has a record of such 
a bird from another member he will advise both members, who will 
then be in a position to communicate with each other. It is not the 
intention that the Society should take any part in the negotiations. 

The payment of 5s. will entitle the member to the benefits of the 

| scheme until the 31st December, 1958. 


| Mr. Payne’s address is : The Malt House, Barford, Warwickshire. 
| 
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BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


The fifty-ninth meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, $.W. 7, on Monday, 11th 
November, 1957, following a dinner at 7 p.m. 

Chairman: Dr. E. Hindle. 

Members of the Club: Miss P. Barclay-Smith, Miss J. Barnes, 
P. C. Bath, Hylton Blythe, A. W. Bolton, Miss K. Bonner, K. F. 
Clarke, Major C. N. Clayden, W. D. Cummings, Mrs. R. E. Darnton, 
Sir Godfrey Davis, M. F. Draper, B. H. Dulanty, Sqd.-Ldr. C. Everitt, 
Mrs. C. Everitt, Miss R. M. Ezra, Miss E. G. Ganner, J. C. Garratt, 
Dr. E. F. Gleadow, F. Grant, Miss M. Hagan, H. J. Harman, R. E. 
Heath, L. W. Hill, Miss S. I. Hobday, F. E. B. Johnson, Miss S. R. 
Joseph, Miss E. M. Knobel, Miss M. H. Knobel-Harman, Dr. F. B. 
Lake, A. J. Lambert, A. L. Leighton, P. H. Maxwell, F. Mosford, 
G. S. Mottershead, S. Murray, Sir Crawford McCullagh, Bart., 
K. A. Norris, W. R. Partridge, C. M. Payne, A. A. Prestwich, J. H. 
Reay, D. M. Reid-Henry, S. Sanderson, R. C. J. Sawyer, J. L. Sears, 
D. Seth-Smith, A. C. Soanes, T. Spence, E. O. Squire, N. R. Steel, 
P. Sutton, J. A. Swan, Mrs. J. A. Swan, J. Thorpe, E. N. T. Vane, 
Mrs. G. Wheatley, H. Wilmot, W. A. Wingate, J. J. Yealland, 
D. Young. 

Members of the Club, 62 ; guests, 54; total, 116. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Darnton were unable to show “ Birds, Beasts, 
and Butterflies of Equatorial Africa ” as notified to members, because 
this film has not yet been completed. Instead, they showed “‘ Tobago 
and nesting Flamingos in the Caribbean ”’. 

Mrs. Darnton has provided the following summary :— 


‘* We spent last winter in Trinidad, Tobago, and Bonaire, and our 
film opens with various scenes taken round the lovely coast of Tobago 
and of the even more lovely hills and valleys of the island itself. When 
we were there, these valleys and hillsides were aflame with the 
spectacular flowers of the Erythrinas grown for shading the cocoa, 
and from many of these trees hung the long, pendulous nests of the 
Crested Hang-nest (Ostinops decumanus) whose activities we filmed. 

** We also found a Hairy Hermit Humming Bird (Glaucis hirsuta 
insularum) attaching her nest with cobwebs to the tip of a hanging 
palm frond—a difficult subject for the camera, as the nest was only 
lit for ten minutes or so in the early morning. Unfortunately this lack 
of good lighting formed a problem throughout Trinidad and Tobago, 
as many of the most beautiful birds of these islands, such as the Red- 
capped Manakins, the Mot-mots, the Jacamars, and the Trogans, 
are birds of the shadows, and so are impossible to photograph satis- 
factorily. 

** However, when we went to Bonaire this problem did not arise, 
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for instead of dense, tropical vegetation and tall forests, we found 
comparatively desert-like conditions—only trees and plants resistant 
to a very low rainfall being able to survive. Here in this tiny island 
we were fortunate in finding a colony of the Rosy Flamingo (Phoeni- 


| coplerus ruber) actually nesting. This was extremely lucky for normally 


they do not nest until May, and we were there in early March. In 
fact we found several thousands of young birds of various ages already 
running about in great, grey flocks, while some of the adults were still 
sitting on eggs. This species of flamingo is undoubtedly the most 
beautiful, and is said to be also the rarest. We were so entranced by 
their beauty that we used to get up at 5 a.m. every morning so as to 
be at their feeding grounds just after dawn. To live almost among 
these lovely birds as we did for a fortnight, we felt was indeed a 
privilege we shall never forget.” 

The Chairman said he had seen numerous films of flamingos, 
but never one to equal the present. Judging by the applause, this 
opinion was obviously shared by the large audience. These are 
really worthwhile films, and Mr. and Mrs. Darnton are to be heartily 
congratulated on the results of their recent visit to the West Indies. 

* * * 

The annual subscription (5s.) will be due very shortly. Will 
members please note that, with a view to saving the unnecessary 
expense of postages, receipts will not be sent unless specially requested. 

The next meeting of the Club is on Monday, 13th January, 1958. 


ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


Colonel H. B. Finch has bred a hybrid of hitherto unrecorded 
parentage, Nutmeg or Spice Finch x Magpie Mannikin. 
* * * 


The Whooping Crane is very close to extinction : only twenty-three 
are known to remain in the wild, with three in captivity. Both in 
1955 and 1956 the pair in the Audubon Park Zoo, New Orleans, 
laid eggs and hatched young, but they soon died. This year the pair 
has again hatched young—this time it is to be hoped with better 


| Success. 


* * * 

S. A. Croucher, Head Keeper, Parrot House, Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, retired on 15th October, after forty years in the service 
of the Zoological Society of London. Many members are greatly 
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indebted to “ Sid”, as he is familarly known, for help and advice 
during many years, and all will wish him well in his retirement. 
Croucher has been succeeded by Fred Shambrook. 


* * * 


Comte Léon Lippens reports a hitherto unrecorded cross, Ring 
Ouzel (Turdus torquatus) x Mistle Thrush (T. viscivorus). In an aviary 
at the bird reserve ‘‘ Le Zwin’”’, at Knokke-Le Zoute, Belgium, a 
Ring Ouzel paired with a Mistle Thrush. They had four eggs : 
two young were hatched, one of which thrives and is now over three 
months’ old. It is described as looking rather like a very dark Mistle 
Thrush. 


* * * 


Dr. Sten Bergman writes from Sorong, Dutch New Guinea: 
** T have excavated earth mounds of the Megapodes, where they lay 
their eggs. I have succeeded in hatching two eggs in a cupboard, 
heated by a lamp burning day and night. I have thus had an 
opportunity of observing the very interesting and curious hatching. 
The chick kicks itself out of the egg and is able to fly as soon as it is 
dry. At present I have two chicks nearly two weeks old.” 

* * * 


A. Decoux, Aixe-sur-Vienne, France, reports: “‘I think the 
present breeding season is the worst I ever saw. The young parrakeets 
and finches died in the nests in May. The weather was wet and cold : 
we had very severe frosts in April and May. 

I have successfully bred the following doves and pigeons : Wonga 
Wonga, Common and Crested Bronze-winged, Peruvian, Talpacoti, 
Diamond, Peaceful, Senegal, Bleeding-heart, and several others ; 
Cuban Finches, Green Cardinals, Red-crested Finches, a few Aus- 
tralian Grassfinches ; many young died after leaving the nest on 
account of the cold and rainy summer.” 

* * * 


K. A. Norris sends further news of his birds: “‘ The young Blue 
Robins are almost through their first moult. There are five splendid 
young cocks, bringing the stock of this species up to 74 pairs! The 
young Red-winged Blackbirds are also doing very well and one young 
cock is already learning to display its scarlet shoulder tufts. 

Zosterops had a magnificient little nest, entirely of plant fibres, but, 
unfortunately, the two eggs appear to be infertile. The swarms of 
fruit and other flies which we “‘ created ”’ in anticipation of the arrival 
of young Zosterops have greatly delighted the Tree Frogs, and their 
response might lead one to think that I have the B.B.C. Male Voice 
Choir in the birdroom.” 

* * * 
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On the last day of August, W. J. C. Frost arrived back in England 
by P. & O. cargo-liner Shillong—on the following, outward voyage, 
this ship sank after a collision in the Red Sea—with the results of his 


_ fifty-third collecting expedition. 


Amongst the birds brought home were Greater and King Birds of 
Paradise ; Great Indian, Wreathed, Plicated, and Malayan Pied 
Hornbills ; White-fronted Bronze-winged, Nicobar, Partridge, and 
Bleeding-heart Pigeons ; Bronze-tailed Peacock and Bornean Crested 
Fireback Pheasants; Blue-tailed and Blue-winged Pittas; Fairy 
Bluebirds ; Rothschild’s and Black-necked Grackles; Fire-tufted 
Barbets ; Rose Finches; Mitchell’s Lorikeets, etc. Wilfred Frost, 
now aged 82, left in the middle of November on yet another 
expedition to Borneo. 

* * * 

Breeding reports: Dr. S. B. Kendall, Citron-crested Cockatoos 
reared two exceedingly good young; Greater Sulphur-crested 
incubated a single egg for about 28 days, after which it disappeared. 
Walther Langberg, Copenhagen, 2 Grey Parrots, 11 Splendids, and 
3 lutino Nyasa Lovebirds. H. Murray, 2 Barraband’s Parrakeets, 
male and female, bred from recently imported birds ; 19 Cockatiels, 
5 Bourke’s, 1 Guiana Parrotlet, 6 Green Cardinals, and a number of 
Nyasa Lovebirds. W. H. Rose, Blue-fronted Amazon, 1 young one 
just over three weeks old ; Yellow-backed Lories hatched 1 young 
one which lived about seven days ; they failed to hatch the single egg 
in their second nest. Dr. K. G. Rothwell, 4 Elegants, 7 Bourke’s, 
4 Golden-Mantled Rosellas, 4 Stanleys, Diamond Doves, and Chinese 
Painted Quail. 

* * * 

Leo A. Ara, Calcutta, records the following breedings: ‘‘ Indian 
Ring-necked Parrakeets, March, 1954, one ; April, 1957, one. From 
a second pair, the male being a yellowish bird (not a lutino) and the 
female normal, April, 1957, two—both green in colour. The yellowish 
male’s colour does not remain constant as it has in turn been yellow, 
pale green, and yellow-green. Quaker Parrakeets, July, 1955, two ; 
October, 1955, one ; August, 1956, two ; January, 1957, one. I now 
have a dozen. Golden-headed Conures, November, 1956, three ; 
February, 1957, three. At present they have young in the nest. 
I do not know how many but I have seen a young one, not fully 
feathered, at the entrance to the nest. They are really lovely birds 
and all live together in the same aviary.” 

* * * 

C. af Enehjelm, Director, Helsingfors Zoo, writes: ‘“‘ I have not 
had a very successful breeding season, mainly due to a long absence. 
I have, however, bred 5 Three-coloured Parrot Finches, 20 Long- 
tailed Grassfinches, 7 Bicheno’s Finches, and some others. I have bred 
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6 Green-rumped Parrotlets. These are the first for some time—I had 
so many I have not allowed them to breed for the past two or three 
years. 

Last year’s disappointment with the Red-headed Buntings (E. 
icterica) was repeated. ‘Three young ones were hatched but they were 
fed for only a couple of days. The Indian Zosterops commenced 
incubating three eggs, but these disappeared. The same thing 
happened with four nests of Peters’ Spotted Waxbills. Amongst my 
new arrivals are three pairs of Dufresne’s Waxbills from Keston, also 
pairs of Melba and Crimson Finches. I now have two yellow and one 
** white ’? Masked Lovebirds—the last is very ugly.” 
of * * 


When the Society was founded in 1894 the annual subscription was 
fixed at 5s. Four years later, in 1898, it was raised to 7s. 6d., and in 
1900 to 10s. And so it remained until 1918 when it was increased to £1. 
It has now stood at this figure for 40 years ! 

The Avicultural Society is the only society of similar standing that 
has not increased its subscription during the recent, semi-inflationary 
years. But if the very high standard of the Magazine is to be main- 
tained without an increase in the annual subscription the Society’s 
income must be increased. This may best be done by the members 
themselves. They must make every possible effort to propose new 
members. No amount of energy on the part of the Officers can make 
up for apathy in this respect. And please remember that donations to 
the Coloured Plate Fund are always very welcome ! 

A. A. P. 


3% * * 


REVIEWS 


ORNAMENTAL WATERFOWL. By Lieut.-Col. A. A. JoHnson 
and W. H. Payn. H. F. and G. Witherby, Ltd., London, 1957. 
Price 215. net. 


Though wildfowl are very popular and a large number of books 
have been published, especially in recent years, on this group of birds, 
there have been comparatively few on keeping them in captivity. 
Rose Hubbard was the first to produce such a book, entitled Ornamental 
Waterfowl, which was published in 1888, with a second edition in 
1907. After an interval of a quarter of a century A. F. Moody’s book 
on Waterfowl and Game Birds in Captivity appeared in 1932, and this was 
followed in 1933 by J. C. Laidley’s comprehensive work on The Care 
and Propagation of Ornamental Waterfowl. Unfortunately all these books 
have been out of print for some time and are most difficult to obtain, 
so that those who wish to start a collection of waterfowl have been at 
a great disadvantage. The appearance of the book under review is 
therefore particularly welcorae and the authors have dealt with their 
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subject in a straightforward and simple manner which will be of 
particular use to those wishing to make a beginning in this 
fascinating branch of aviculture. The first chapter is on starting a 


_ collection and contains a list of some of the more attractive and less 


expensive ducks which are particularly suitable for beginners. The 
second deals with fencing, planting, and pond construction, and the 
book continues with chapters on general management of the collection, 
nests and eggs, hatching and rearing, plumage and moults, and ail- 
ments and diseases. ‘Then follow descriptions of some native and exotic 
ducks and the geese and swans. 

The necessity of making sure, by actual observation, that the 
ducklings are eating is pointed out, but the authors do not give in- 
formation, as does Mr. Laidley, on methods of ensuring that the young 
birds do take food. 

Emphasis is laid on the importance of winning the complete con- 
fidence of ducks and geese from the start and the great value of always 
talking to the birds when feeding or walking among them. That the 
authors carry out what they preach is shown by the instance quoted 
of a wild White-fronted Goose belonging to one of them which ate 
bread from the hand within six weeks of being captured, and which 
now likes to travel about sitting in the front seat of a motor-car. 

The fact that each time there has been a special Waterfowl number 
of the Magazine the issue has sold out is evidence of the great interest 
there is in this group of birds and this latest book should therefore be 
in great demand. As the authors state : “‘ There is, in fact, no reason 
at all that anyone who is interested in waterfowl should not keep at 
least a pair or two even if they have only the smallest of gardens or 
nothing more than a backyard.” 

P. B-S. 


* * * 


ARCTIC BIRDS OF CANADA. By L. L. Snyper. University Press, 
Toronto ; Oxford University Press, London, 1957. Price 38s. net. 


Though as the author, who is Curator of the Department of 
Ornithology in the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, states in the 
introduction, the scope of this book is approximately indicated by its 
title, it has been necessary to establish a rather precise boundary 
along the southern perimeter to serve as a threshold in determining 
what forms to include or exclude. Accordingly the boundary has 
been established as a line running along the treeless coasts of Yukon 
territory and Mackenzie District east to Bathurst inlet and thence 
south-eastward to Eskimo Point on Hudson Bay, across that Bay to 
Portland Promontory on the east coast ; thence eastward to Ungava 
Bay and along its treeless coast to Cape Chidley. All species known to 
occur, or which have occurred north of this line are included. 


16 
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6 Green-rumped Parrotlets. These are the first for some time—I had 
so many I have not allowed them to breed for the past two or three 
years. 

Last year’s disappointment with the Red-headed Buntings (E. 
icterica) was repeated. Three young ones were hatched but they were 
fed for only a couple of days. The Indian Zosterops commenced 
incubating three eggs, but these disappeared. The same thing 
happened with four nests of Peters’ Spotted Waxbills. Amongst my 
new arrivals are three pairs of Dufresne’s Waxbills from Keston, also 
pairs of Melba and Crimson Finches. I now have two yellow and one 
** white ’? Masked Lovebirds—the last is very ugly.” 

2 * * 


When the Society was founded in 1894 the annual subscription was 
fixed at 5s. Four years later, in 1898, it was raised to 7s. 6d., and in 
1900 to 10s. And so it remained until 1918 when it was increased to £1. 
It has now stood at this figure for 40 years ! 

The Avicultural Society is the only society of similar standing that 
has not increased its subscription during the recent, semi-inflationary 
years. But if the very high standard of the Magazine is to be main- 
tained without an increase in the annual subscription the Society’s 
income must be increased. This may best be done by the members 
themselves. They must make every possible effort to propose new 
members. No amount of energy on the part of the Officers can make 
up for apathy in this respect. And please remember that donations to 
the Coloured Plate Fund are always very welcome ! 

A. A. P. 


% * * 
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ORNAMENTAL WATERFOWL. By Lieut.-Col. A. A. Jonson 
and W. H. Payn. H. F. and G. Witherby, Ltd., London, 1957. 
Price 215s. net. 


Though wildfowl are very popular and a large number of books 
have been published, especially in recent years, on this group of birds, 
there have been comparatively few on keeping them in captivity. 
Rose Hubbard was the first to produce such a book, entitled Ornamental 
Waterfowl, which was published in 1888, with a second edition in 
1907. After an interval of a quarter of a century A. F. Moody’s book 
on Waterfowl and Game Birds in Captivity appeared in 1932, and this was 
followed in 1933 by J. C. Laidley’s comprehensive work on The Care 
and Propagation of Ornamental Waterfowl. Unfortunately all these books 
have been out of print for some time and are most difficult to obtain, 
so that those who wish to start a collection of waterfowl have been at 
a great disadvantage. The appearance of the book under review is 
therefore particularly welcome and the authors have dealt with their 
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subject in a straightforward and simple manner which will be of 
particular use to those wishing to make a beginning in this 
fascinating branch of aviculture. The first chapter is on starting a 
collection and contains a list of some of the more attractive and less 
expensive ducks which are particularly suitable for beginners. The 
second deals with fencing, planting, and pond construction, and the 
book continues with chapters on general management of the collection, 
nests and eggs, hatching and rearing, plumage and moults, and ail- 
ments and diseases. Then follow descriptions of some native and exotic 
ducks and the geese and swans. 

The necessity of making sure, by actual observation, that the 
ducklings are eating is pointed out, but the authors do not give in- 
formation, as does Mr. Laidley, on methods of ensuring that the young 
birds do take food. 

Emphasis is laid on the importance of winning the complete con- 
fidence of ducks and geese from the start and the great value of always 
talking to the birds when feeding or walking among them. That the 
authors carry out what they preach is shown by the instance quoted 
of a wild White-fronted Goose belonging to one of them which ate 
bread from the hand within six weeks of being captured, and which 
now likes to travel about sitting in the front seat of a motor-car. 

The fact that each time there has been a special Waterfowl number 
of the Magazine the issue has sold out is evidence of the great interest 
there is in this group of birds and this latest book should therefore be 
in great demand. As the authors state : ‘‘ There is, in fact, no reason 
at all that anyone who is interested in waterfowl should not keep at 
least a pair or two even if they have only the smallest of gardens or 
nothing more than a backyard.” 

P. B-S. 


* * * 


ARCTIC BIRDS OF CANADA. By L. L. Snyper. University Press, 
Toronto ; Oxford University Press, London, 1957. Price 38s. net. 


Though as the author, who is Curator of the Department of 
Ornithology in the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, states in the 
introduction, the scope of this book is approximately indicated by its 
title, it has been necessary to establish a rather precise boundary 
along the southern perimeter to serve as a threshold in determining 
what forms to include or exclude. Accordingly the boundary has 
been established as a line running along the treeless coasts of Yukon 
territory and Mackenzie District east to Bathurst inlet and thence 
south-eastward to Eskimo Point on Hudson Bay, across that Bay to 
Portland Promontory on the east coast ; thence eastward to Ungava 
Bay and along its treeless coast to Cape Chidley. All species known to 
occur, or which have occurred north of this line are included. 
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In describing the nature of Arctic birds the author points out that 
it is not correct to assume that they are exceptionally hardy. He states 
that among the more relentless factors enforcing adjustment among 
Arctic birds is time, especially for migrants, and there is an urgency 
in courtship, laying, incubation, and growth of young. He also 
points out that the Arctic is stern and insistent, discouraging the 
development of frills and non-essentials such as crests, wattles, spangles, 
and complicated rituals, and Arctic birds are plain and unembellished, 

In describing the nature of Arctic bird populations he states that 
the best established generality is that they are notoriously unstable 
as to numbers and much of the instability is attributable to weather. 
The Arctic has been virtually unavailable to birds of arboreal habit 
and nearly half belong to one Order the Charadriiformes. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that the knowledge of Arctic birds 
is very meagre and a number of points requiring detailed study are 
outlined. A key to the Orders of Canadian Arctic birds is given, 
followed by a section on habitat as an aid to identification. The main 
part of the book is devoted to accounts of seventy-two species of ten 
different Orders, which include status, habitat, and characteristics, 
with map. Additional names have been selected from the literature 
to include those which may be in use locally in the North, and Eskimo 
names for particular regions are given. In many cases there are 
excellent pen and ink drawings by T. M. Shortt. 

P. B-S. 
* * * 
BIRDS OF BRITAIN CALENDAR FOR 1958. Country Life, Ltd., 
London. Price 6s. 


This calendar with a photograph of a different species for each 
month of the year by Eric Hosking is well up to the high standard of 
its predecessors. A short description of each bird is also given. 

P. B-S. 
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NOTES 


BREEDING AND- REARING SuCcCESSES AT BARFORD, WARWICKSHIRE, 1957. 


The following birds have been bred this year: Derbyans, 3 youngsters fully 
reared ; Princess of Wales, 4 youngsters fully reared ; Barrabands, 3 youngsters 
fully reared ; Cockatiels, 7 youngsters fully reared; Peach-faced Lovebirds, 7 
youngsters fully reared ; Elegant Parrakeets, 1 youngster fully reared. Fischer’s 
Lovebirds, a quantity, not less than 25 fully reared ; so-called yellow Masked Love- 
birds, 2 youngsters fully reared ; split-lutino Indian Ring-necked cock paired to a 
normal hen—had 2 youngsters, both green ; Chinese Painted Quail, 2 youngsters 
fully reared. 

In addition to these I have reared a number of Pheasants and Peafowl. Rock 
Pebblers had 4 youngsters which were lost after they left the nest ; Yellow-backed 
Lories, Many-coloured Parrakeets, Leadbeater’s Cockatoos, Splendid Parrakeets, 
and Bourke’s Parrakeets had eggs which proved infertile. Towhees, 3 youngsters, 
which they subsequently lost in the cold weather. 
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I think this may be the first time that yellow Masked Lovebirds have been bred 
in this country. There is perhaps some doubt as to whether they are in fact pure 
Masked Lovebirds. John Yealland. when he saw mine, expressed the view that 
they had Peach-faced Lovebird blood in them. However, contrary to the expressed 
opinions of more knowledgeable aviculturists, I still think that they are a delightful 
mutation, and I see no reason why in time by careful selection they should not be 
bred completely yellow with the very attractive bronze face. I have seen a con- 
siderable number of this mutation, and they vary in the intensity and clarity of 
the colour considerably. The pair which I have bred this year are very attractive. 

A newly-imported pair of Turquoisines are at the moment sitting on five eggs. 


C. M. Payne. 


NESTING OF PILEATED JAYS 


My pair of Pileated Jays fortunately went to nest in mid-July, 1956, in a small 
aviary 12 feet by 4 feet, the shelter being 4 feet by 4 feet. 

As they seemed to be playing around with nesting material and stripping the 
various growing plants and creepers in their aviary, I put an old Magpie nest in the 
shelter, never thinking that they would breed, but with the object of giving the plants 
a chance by diverting their attention. Great was my surprise two days after placing 
the nest to find an egg, not unlike that of our Magpie, in it. Two more eggs followed in 
the course of the next four days. The hen seemed to do all the sitting. In fact I never 
saw her off the nest, and the cock fed her. On the sixteenth day one youngster was 
hatched. When I looked about four days later the three eggs had hatched. Both 
birds appear model parents, but the cock did all the feeding. On collecting meal- 
worms or maggots he would first feed the hen. She would then raise herself and the 
cock would feed one of the youngsters ; he would repeat this until all were fed. 
Incidentally, I was not standing in the aviary shelter while this was taking place ; 
their aviary was one of a range, and I could observe this from a small passage dividing 
their shelter from the next. 

As at this time we were very busy on the land, I had not the time to collect beetles, 
grasshoppers, etc., of which they are very fond, so they had to make do on soft food 
and fruit, with mealworms and maggots as the only live food. I think perhaps this is 
the cause of the failure to rear them. On the seventh day I found one of the babies 
tucked away in a bush in the flight. A couple of days later the second one was placed 
in the same spot. The last one was still alive and apparently lusty on the sixteenth 
day, but as I could hear no feeding noises on the eighteenth, I flushed the hen. This, 
the last hope, was dead, although there was food in its crop. Never having seen a 
young Jay before, I couldn’t really say, but my impression was that it was on the 
skinny side. The pair are nesting again now, so perhaps they will have better luck 
this time. They certainly deserve it, as both proved such good parents. As I have 
said before, the only conclusion I can come to is that perhaps the cause of failure was 
something lacking in their diet. However, we will see what happens this timee 


P. G. Paris. 


BREEDING REsuLTs AT SAN MARINO, 1957 


Members may be interested to hear how some of my birds did this year. This 
season, after an unsuccessful attempt last year, I was able to rear one Black-chinned 
Yuhina. Two young were hatched but one died. The survivor has been removed 
from the “ glasshouse aviary” to avoid the possibility of its being killed by the 
parents. An interesting attempt was made by a Mountain Tanager male and a 
Red-eared Tanager female. They built a nest in a spruce tree but as far as I know 
no eggs were laid. As I am now out of the navy and will be back in Los Angeles 
next year I am planning to remove these two Tanagers and give them a planted 
aviary to themselves. A hybrid from them should be a truly magnificient bird. 
I also reared five young Grey-headed x Brahminy Mynahs. I would like to state 
that the Grey-headed x Pagoda Mynahs referred to in my article (page 47) were, 
in fact, the present cross. Brahminy Mynahs are often advertised as Pagoda Mynahs, 
hence the confusion, but they are not the same. 

J. R. van Oosten. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE DRINKING HABITS OF DUCULA SPECIES 


I have seen the Green drink in the wild state, and had both Pied and Green drink 
in captivity. 

I have not seen them drink whilst standing on the ground with open feet. Like all 
the fruit pigeons they do not care for walking. The ones I had in captivity drank off 
perches, the water being placed within reach. Birds in aviaries had overhanging 
branches. They sidled down the branch until they could reach the water. 

The common Bengal Green I have seen settling in huge numbers on the lower 
branches of a peepul tree (Ficus religiosa) until the branch touched water. Other 
fruit pigeons more normally settle on dead branches sticking out of the water. The 
Green Imperial are, of course, tree-top dwellers and very rarely come down to the 
ground. I should think they would get plenty of water, high up, which had been 
caught in broken branches. If my memory does not fail me these pigeons drank at 
dawn and dusk. I succeeded in breeding the Green while in Calcutta. 

Stuart Baker mentions that some natives believe the Green Pigeon only comes 
down to drink where no perches are available, if it has a branch clasped in its feet. 
I have been told this by villagers in Bengal. 

HERBERT Fooks. 
GRrRIZEDALE LopGE, 
HAWKSHEAD, Nr. AMBLESIDE, 
WESTMORLAND. 


BREEDING OF CRIMSON FINCHES (NEOCHMIA PHAETON) 


This summer we were fortunate in breeding three young Crimson (Blood) Finches 
(Neochmia phaéton). The parents nested in a covered flight, producing five eggs, 
the first about the 19th July. The young were hatched on 5th August, and three 
left the nest on the 25th and 26th August. A fourth was found dead at a very early 
age, and one egg was broken. We separated the young from their parents on the 
12th September, as the first egg of a second round was laid on that day, and the 
young were being prevented from returning to the nest, which was usual until then. 
The three young are very fit indeed at time of writing (25th September), are medium 
brown in colour, slight crimson diffusion over back and wings, crimson tail, underside 
brown, flight-feathers dark brown, belly and thighs light brown, beak black. 

The birds were very insectivorous, being fed gentles, once or twice ant eggs, and 
some mealworms, with plenty of chickweed and home-made sponge cake. Ideal 
parents, with the cock doing most of the incubation and much of the feeding. 


L. SCAMELL. 


Woopsury CorracE, 
Broap LANE, 
NEWDIGATE, SURREY. 


A DIRECTORY OF BIRD RINGING 


A world-wide directory of bird ringing is proposed to be published by The Ring, 
an international ornithological bulletin devoted entirely to bird ringing and bird 
migration studies. The avicultural rings will be included in this directory besides 
the rings of ornithological schemes, carrier pigeon associations, etc. 

I should be most grateful if readers of the AvicuLTURAL MaGazinE could assist 
us by sending information and addresses—home and abroad—of all possible, even 
the smallest institutions, organizations, clubs, businesses, and individuals issuing 
their own rings for cage-birds. Samples of rings are essential, and would be greatly 
appreciated. 

All communications and information should be sent to The Ring, 1 Altyre Road, 
Croydon, Surrey, England. 


Dr. W. RypzeEwskx1, Editor. 
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Account, Statement of, 80. 

Agapornis pullaria, Bred, 1. 

Amazona a. autumnalis, Rearing of, 183. 
»> leucophala, Bred, 17. 

Anthobaphes violacea, Note on, 81. 

Ara, L. A., Breeding notes, 209. 

Ara severa, Bred, 126. 

Asia, South-east, Ornithological notes, 
28. 

Athene noctua, Bred, 44. 

Avicultural Magazine, 110. 
3s »» Submitting papers to, 111. 

Avicultural Society, Medal awards, 33, 
735 205. 

Officers, 33, 205. 
»» 93 Subscription to, 210. 

Avicultural Society of America, Officers 
of, 33. 

Avicultural Society of S. 
Medal awards, 35, 110, 140. 
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Australia, 


Barclay-Smith, Piss Vice-President 
B.O.U., 
9 99 93 at Pan-African Congress, 
140. 
Bathilda ruficauda, Bred, 134. 
Bettison, L. J., Breeding notes, 36. 
Bird of Paradise, King, 115. 
2» 9» 99 Bred, 115. 
Courtship display, 11 
Eggs, 119. 
Food, 121. 
Incubation, 119. 
Moult, 124. 
Nesting, 115, 116. 
Young, 121. 
<< In London Zoo, 203. 
», Common names, usage of, 204. 
ringing, Directory of, 214. 
Birds, Escape reports wanted, 40. 
5 Information cn de formed bills 
wanted, 78. 
» Paintings exhibited, 175. 
Book Reviews. See Reviews. 
Boosey, E. J., Awarded medal, 73. 
“ Brambletype ” a residence at Keston, 
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35: 
Breeding notes :— 


ve ee, ls A, 200. 

» s Bettison, L. j., 96. 

» »> Cléres, 20. 

9 95 OC. af Enehjelm, 74. 

ss »» Darenth-Hulme, 188. 

» »» Decoux, A., 208. 

» » Hallstrom, Sir E., 35, 36, 197. 
» >» Los Angeles, 19. 

»» » Lourengo Marques, 180. 

x» 99 McCullagh, Sir C., 74. 

» 9 Miscellaneous, 35, 36, 74, 75, 


III, 141, 174, 175, 209. 
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Brookfield Zoo, News from, 192. 

»> »  Perching Bird House, 192. 
Bufflehead, At Slimbridge, 164. 
Cape Town, New Zoo at, 174. 
Cassowary, Doubled-wattled, 154. 
Breeding difficult, 154. 
Hatching success, 154. 

s» »3 Incubation period, 
Casuarius c. aruensis, Bred, 154. 
Chester Zoo, Visit to, 87, 141. 
Chough, Red-billed, 165. 
Distribution, 165. 
9» 99 Habits, 165. 
» >» In captivity, 168. 
Food, 169. 

os 99 «69. ~lNeSting, 160. 
Cinnurus regius rex, Bred, 115. 
Coccopygia m. melanotis, Note on, 179. 
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Conure, Greater Patagonian, Rare 
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»» Jendaya, Bred, 74. 

Queen of Bavaria, Bred, 74. 
in California, 200. 
Food, 200. 

9 ;, Nesting, 200. 

on Yellow Cheeked x Cactus, 35. 
Council Meeting, 33, 73. 

5, Changes on, 33. 
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in Audubon Park Zoo, 207. 
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Crossoptilons, Notes on, 52. 
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Directory of bird ringing, 214. 
Duck, Whistling, At Slimbridge, 23. 
Species bred, 23. 
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»> 9» Clutch size, 23. 
»» » Incubation periods, 24. 


»» Young, 24. 
Ducula, Drinking habits, 214. 
9» aenea, Bred, 145. 


Emus, Bred at Chester Zoo, 174. 
Enehjelm, C. af., Breeding notes, 74. 
Eulabes religiosa, Bred, 160. 
Excalfactoria chinensis, Bred, 21. 
Exchange and Mart scheme, 205. 
Ezra Memorial Cup, 71. 


Films and Talks :— 

** Birds of Spain and Holland,” 173. 

“© Humming Birds,” 73. 

** Some Shetland Birds,” 109. 

», Tobago and nesting Flamingoes in 

Caribbean, 206. 
Finch, Bengalese, 1o1. 
Ancestry, 103. 
Description, 104. 
ss » Distribution, 106. 
ss 3» Genetic characters, 101. 
ss »> Hardiness, 101. 
»» Crimson, Breeding of, 214. 
»» Dark Fie, 128. 
Alarm note, 129. 
Appearance, 128. 
Behaviour, 128. 
Call note, 129. 
Display, 130. 
Nest-call, 129. 
Nesting, 131. 
is »» Song, 129. 
a Star, 134. 
Breeding boxes, 134. 
Clutch size, 134. 
cy Feeding young, 135. 
Incubation period, 134. 
»» 99 Sexing, 135. 
Finches, Breeding, 65. 

»» 99 Feeding formula, 65. 

», Information on habits of :— 
Black-winged Indigo, 158. 
Brown-winged Glossy Indigo, 

158. 

»» »» Dusky Indigo, 158. 
Frogmouth, Tawny, Medal for breeding, 


35+ 
Frost, W. J. C., Birds collected, 209. 


Grosbeak, Evening, Medal for breeding, 
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Hallstrom, Sir E., Patron of the Avi- 
cultural Society of Australia, 
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»» sy Hybrids bred, 197. 
»» »» Note on birds, 35, 36, 197. 





Hawke, E. L., Breeding notes from 
Lourengo Marques, 180. 
Hawks, Sparrow, In Laboratory 10 
years, 110. 
Herons, Night, At Edinburgh Zoo, 175. 
Honey-Guides, Notes on, 170. 
Humming birds, 84. 
Characters of, 84. 
:» »» Distribution of, 84. 
Flight, 85. 
Food, 85. 
Nesting habits, 85. 
Hybrids : — 
Bicheno’s Finch x Zebra Finch, 175. 
Brown Rosella x Yellow, 51. 
Golden Shouldered x Many-coloured 
Parrakeet 197. 
Grey Singing Finch x Zebra Finch, 
175. 
Nutmeg or Spice Finch X Magpie 
Mannikin, 207. 
Ring Ouzel x Mistle Thrush, 208. 
Roseate Cockatoo x _ Bare-eyed 
Cockatoo, 41. 
Tanagers, 96. 
Timneh x African Grey Parrot 199. 
Yellow-cheeked x Cactus Conure, 35. 
Isles, G. T., New appointment, 174. 
Jays, Pileated, Nesting of, 213. 
Kingfisher, Malachite-crested, 125. 
Food catching, 125. 
Hand-reared, 125. 
o 99 Nest, 125. 
Lagonosticta rubricata, Note on, 128. 
Lapwing, With severed wing, 136. 
London Zoo notes, 32, 71, 108, 139, 170, 
205. 
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203. 
Lovebird, Black-cheeked, Cost of, 74. 
»» Nyasa, Colony breeding, 74. 
»» Red-faced, 1. 
s 9» Avaries, 2. 
Breeding, 2 
» 9 + Gammcult, ¢. 
Ccrebral haemorrhage, 3. 
Clutch size, 6. 
: Eggs, 4. 
9 o Pood, 6, 
Frailty, 1. 
Medal for breeding, 73. 
Nests, 3, 4. 
Wing multilation, 1, 110. 
Young, 5. 
Lovebirds, Bred in California, 50. 
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Mauritius, Immigrant birds of, 155. 
Medal awards, 33, 35, 73, 110, 140, 205. 
—- Eggs excavated and hatched, 


Mynsh, Greater Hill, 160. 
» » weed at Keston, 160. 
”» 99 Diet, 161. 


9» 93 Medal award for breeding, 205. 


Mynahs, Hybrids bred, 47, 213. 


National Bird Show 1957, 66. 
os ae oo =Seweras, GG. 
Neochina phaeton, Breeding of, 214. 


Officers for 1958, 205. 
Ostriches, 113. 
», Hatched at Basel Zoo, 113. 
»» Clutch size, 113. 
»» Food for young, 113, 114. 
»» Incubation period, 113. 
Owl, Little, 44. 
» 9 Aviaries, 44. 
s> 93 Breeding of, 44. 
+ 99 Food, 45. 
s» »» Incubation, 45. 
ss Snowy, Bred in London Zoo, 172. 


Paignton Zoo, Birds at, 162. 
Parrakeet, Crimson-winged, 63. 
» » Breeding in California, 63. 
”» 99 Food, 64. 
9 99 YOung, G4. 
s» Golden Shouldered x Many- 
coloured, 197. 
»» Pileated, 8, 14. 
+» 99 Aviary bird, 14. 
»> »> Breeding season, 12. 
»> 93 Clutch size, 12. 
»> 93 Description, 10. 
» »s Distribution, 8. 
oo =v aod, 1%. 
+ 9» Genealogy, 9. 
» 99 Habitat, 11. 
s+ 33 Mating behaviour, 13. 
» 95 Lrapping, 13. 
9 9 Vein, 11. 
»» 9 Breeding in California, 14. 
9 9s 99 6Saviney for, 15. 
+ 39 93 Breeding failure, 16. 
, Coloration, 15. 
99 99 Food, 16. 
Incubation, 16. 
2 99 (99 Timidity, 15. 
% Young, 16. 
*” Frise of Wales, Triple brooded, 


” Sehamnt, In California, 14. 

» Red-faced = Pileated. 

»» Ringneck, Blue, Bred at Keston, 
8 


” 39 «99 ; Sport, 58. 
Rock-Peplars, Egg laying, 110. 





Parrakeet, Rosella, Brown x Yellow, 
Breeding in California, 51. 


»> »» Golden-mantled, Breeding 
note, 82. 

99 998 Bred, 175. 

»> »» Mealy, Exceptional breeding, 
140. 


m Pale-headed, Lays 17 eggs, 74. 
a Stanley, Bred, 175. 
Parrakeets, Collection at Santee, Cal., 36. 
Parrot, Cuban Amazon, 17. 
»> » Bred at Keston, 17. 
»> » Description, 17. 
9999 Food, 17- 
»> »» Medal for breeding, 73. 
oo o xOung, 16. 
9» «699 «9g)-~SC Feathers 
parents, 18. 
3, Grey, Hand-reared, 74. 
» »» Breeding records, 153. 
» 9» Food, 62, 152. 
»» »» Incubation, 62. 
% o> ake, BR. 
9 9» Young, 63. 
»> » Medal award for breeding, 205. 
»» Senegal, Bred, 62, 151. 
», Superb, Bred in California, 98. 
2” 99 Nest-box, 99. 
s> »» Young peck by mother, 100. 
»» Timneh x Grey, Bred, 199. 
»» Yellow-cheeked Amazon, 183. 
»» »» Description, 183. 
»» »» Egg incubated by Grey Parrot, 
184. 
»> »» Incubation period, 185. 
»> »» Young, 186. 
Feeding of, 186. 
- », Plumage, 188. 
Parrots, Notes on a collection, 144. 
Payne, C. M., Awarded medal, 33. 
we Breeding notes, 212. 
Peakirk, Waterfowl Gardens at, 197. 
Penguins, Bred in Edinburgh Zoo, 140. 
Pheasant, Golden, A new mutation, 190. 
Breeding, 1gI. 
99 998d Origin, 190. 
Pheceastes guatemalensis, Keeping of, 149. 
Picathartes, White-necked, At London 
Zoo, I 
Pigeon, Green Imperial, 145. 
Bred, 145. 
» 9» 9» Distribution, 145. 
9» 99 99 Food, 146. 
9 9s 99 Pairing, 146. 
»» Medal award for breeding, 205. 
Plover, Black-breasted, Breeding note, 
79- 
Poicephalus senegalus, Bred, 62. 
Polytelis swainsonii, Bred, 98. 
Prestwich, A. A., Awarded medal, 
205. 
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Purpureicephalus spurius, General notes, 8. 
»> » Nesting in California, 14. 


Quail, _Black-fronted, Medal for 

breeding, 110. 

»» Painted, 21. 
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3, Red-backed, Medal for breeding, 
110. 

3, Red-chested, Medal for breeding, 
110. 


Raymaeker, L., Breeding notes, 75. 
Ruficauda. See Finch, Star. 
Reviews :— 
The Waterfowl of the World. Volume 2 
(Jean Delacour, with illustrations 
by Peter Scott), 37. 
Xoological photography in practice (Hugh 
Cott), 38. 
Functional anatomy of birds (Alastair N. 
Worden), 39. 
Parrots, cockatoos and macaws (Edward 
J. Boosey), 39. ' 
Birds of Saurashtra, India 
Dharmakumarsinhji), 76. 
A population study of penguins (L. E. 
Richdale), 77. 
Bird wonders of Australia. Fourth 
edition. (A. H. Chisholm), 111. 
Some common Australian birds (Alan 
Bell), 112. 

Das Buch vom Wellensittich (Curt af 
Enehjelm), 142. 

The Ring (W. Rydzewski), 143. 

Audubon western bird guide (Richard H. 
Pough), 176. 

An introduction to birdkeeping (D. H. S. 
Risdon), 176. 

Ornamental Waterfowl (A. A. Johnson 
and W. H. Payn), 210. 

Arctic birds of Canada (L. L. Snyder), 


(R. S. 


211. 
Birds of Britain Calendar for 1958 
(Country Life), 212. 
Robin, Blue, Bred, 177. 


Scottish Aviculturist’s notes, 137. 
Simon Harvey Memorial Medal, 35. 
Slimbridge. See Wildfowl Trust. 
Softbills, 46, 88. 

» Aviaries, 46. 

»» Food, 47, 92, 94. 

» Nests, 49. 

35 Sexing difficult, 144. 

» Song, 88. 
Spreos, Superb, Rearing failures, 177. 
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Steganura paradisea, 158. 
Sunbird, Wedge-tailed, 81. 
99 99 6(aeatat, 61. 
oo «5 6wed, Bt. 
“a sp. Pe, wt 
Swan, Bewick, Bred, 27. 
»> 9 Clutch size, 27. 
» 9» Egg weight, 27. 
o os ~emme, £7. 


Tanager, Maroon, Breeding at 19 years, 


97- 
Tanagers, Hybrids bred, 96, 213. 
»» >» Eggs, 97. 
” ”> Food, 97- 
»» 9» Incubation, 97. 


Van Oosten, Breeding notes, 213. 
Vidua fischeri, 158. 

»> hypocherina, 158. 

9» Mmacroura, 158. 

9 regia, 158. 

»» (Hypochera) amauropteryx, 158. 

3» 99 Chalybeata, 158. 

> 99 funerea, 158. 


Waterfowl, Information wanted, 178. 
»» New Gardens at Peakirk, 197. 
» Using rings, 178. 

Waxbill, Dufresne’s, Note on, 179. 

»> 93 Subspecies of, 179. 
», WViolet-eared, Song of, 112. 
» Yellow-bellied = Dufresne’s 

Weaver-birds, Information on parasitic 
species wanted, 158. 

Webb, C. S., In Kenya, 35. 

Whydah, Blue; Paradise ; Pin-tailed ; 
Shaft-tailed ; Straw-tailed, Informa- 
tion on habits wanted, 158. 

Wildfowl Trust, Bewick’s Swan bred, 27. 
» », Breeding notes 1956, 59. 

» 9» Notes from, 164. 

ss »5 Number of birds reared, 196. 

»» 9 Whistling Duck at, 23. 

9 99 99 Species bred, 25. 

ss 3» Waterfowl Gardens at Peakirk, 
197. 

so so | 6Oumg «bards, 
method, 196. 

Woodpecker, Pale-billed, 149. 

9 «699 Nest, 149. 

92 99 Food, 150. 

» 9» Moult, 150. 

Yuhina, Black-chinned, Reared, 213. 

Zoos, Miscellaneous notes, 36. 

Zosterops, Indian, Bred, 131. 

» » Aviary, 131. 
» Nests, 208. 
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Members are reminded that the publications presented or received 
in exchange are deposited in the Library of the Zoological Society of 
London, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 1. 


Great Britain 


Australia 
Belgium . 
Denmark. 
France 


Germany. 


India 
Netherlands 
South Africa 


Sweden 
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Bird Study, British Birds, Cage Birds, The Ibis, Our 
£00 News. 


Australian Aviculture. 

Le Gerfaut, Natuurwereld, Ornithologie, Zoo. 

Dansk Ornithologisk Forenings Tidskrift, Stuekultur. 
L’ Oiseau, La Terre et la Vie. 


Die Gefiederte Welt, Die Vogelwarte, Die Vogelwelt, 
Ornithologische Avhandlungen, Ornithologische Berichte, 
Ornithologische Mitteilungen. 


The Indian Aviculturalist. 

Ardea, Onze Vogels. 

The Bokmakierie, The Ostrich, S.A. Feathered World. 
Var Fégelvarld. 

Der Ornithologische Beobachter. 


America’s First Z00, Animal kingdom, The Auk, The 
Condor, The Pheasant Fanciers’, Gamebreeders’ and 
Aviculturist’s Gazette, The Wilson Bulletin, Zoologica. 














CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 
Major A. G. CLarx, The Sherwood Foresters, 206 Maldon Road, Colchester, Essex. 
Proposed by R. C. Jj. Sawyer 
R. N. - ag ge aang 19 Wellwood Gardens, Morpeth, Northumberland. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 
W. S. Conrapiz, 29 Wellington Avenue, Sandringham, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
ee H. Deecan, 9445 Hobart Street, Dallas 18, Texas, U.S.A. Proposed by 
tis Wade. 
J. “tee Dick, 909 Westridge Road, Greensboro, N.C., U.S.A. Proposed by Terry 
ones. 
Mrs. D. E. Drngen, 145 High Street, Colliers Wood, London, S.W. 19. Proposed 
by A. A. Prestwich. 
R. J. DRowAN, 366 South Road, Glandore, South Australia. Proposed by Miss K. 
nner. 
K. W. Epwarps, 14. Lake Road, Keswick, Cumberland. Proposed by Sir Crawford 
McCullagh, Bart. 
= M. Eutscu, 727 N. Pearl, Joplin, Missouri, U.S.A. Proposed by David 
est. 
Linpsay M. FLAvEL, Kingston, S.E., South Australia. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
a —- 49a Tisbury Road, Basement F lat, Hove, Sussex. Proposed by A. A. 
restwi 
J. Hiccmvsotrom, Belle Vue Zoological Gardens, Manchester 12, Lancs. Proposed 
by W. B. Frostick. 
R. A. Husparp, 5 Manor Way, Boreham Wood, Herts. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
P. HuBey, 34 Divine Road, Milton Park, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. Proposed 
by S. Woodhouse. 
a. P. Juvapasa, 44 Kandy Road, Gampola, C.P., Ceylon. Proposed by Miss K. 
nner. 
B. Kercutiey, P.O. Glendale, Southern Rhodesia. Proposed by O. E. Clements. 
Joyce Leper, Mitcham Road, Donvale, Victoria, Australia. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 
Ae —— 11 Sandwell Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. Proposed by 
. A. Birch. 
F, Meyer, Buurtweg y Doorn, Holland. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
G. H. Morcan, The Gunns, Takeley, Nr. Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 
7 hag oer E. MULLEN, 158 N. Hill Street, Pasadena, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by 
tis le. 
D. Oakey, 72 Fackley Road, Stanton Hill, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts. Proposed 
by A. A. Prestwich. 
D. H. G. Puiturrs, The Croft, 27 Shirley Drive, Hove, Sussex. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 
Mrs. Frances Por, 147 Linden Avenue, Wilmette, Ill., U.S.A. Proposed by Otis 
Wade. 
K, P. Remty, Box 2, Tungamah, Victoria, Australia. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Cuartes G. Srptey, Fernow Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, U.S.A. 
Proposed by Miss P. Barclay-Smith. 
E. A. VENNER, 7 Churchill Road, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 
Cavin WiuiaMs, 5 Cleaver Park, Belfast, N. Ireland. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The thirty-one Candidates for Election in the September-October number of the 
AvicULTURAL MaGazinE were duly elected members of the Society. 


READMITTED 
Lt.-Col. Sir RicHarp C. Cotrere., Bart., Garnons, Hereford. 


CORRECTED NAME AND ADDRESS 
Dr, Henry Quingug, 70 rue Lamarck, Paris 18e, France. 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


a Burton Benenicr, to Flat 8, 5 Onslow Square, London, S.W. 7. 
K. S. Harrap, to c/o Box 48, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, South Africa 
G. T. Ixzs, to c/o 3819 Avenue Calixa-Lavallée, Montreai, Canada. 
Joun W. Livermore, to The Old Stone House Farm, P.O. Box 77, West Redding, 


Conn., U.S.A. 
es F. W. Purpy, Flat No. 1, “ Riverhome,” The Green, Hampton Court, 
Georce W. SHaw, 117 North Lancaster Avenue, Dallas 3, Texas, U.S.A. 
T. R. THomson, to Woodbrae, 61 John Street, Penicuik, Midlothian, Scotland. 
Mark Vinson, c/o Martins Bank, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
C. S. Wess, to P.O. Naro Moru, Kenya Colony. 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for Members’ advertisements is ONE PENNY PER WORD. Payment must accompany 
the advertisement, which must be sent on or before the 15th of the month to A. A. Prestwicu, 
61 Cuase Roap, Oaxwoon, N. 14. All members of the Society piece entitled to use this column, 
but the Council reserves the right to refuse any advertisements they consider unsuitable. 


WANTED 


Pair Black Swans.—P. C. Batu, Park Farm, Roxton, Bedfordshire. 

Birds of all oe from all over the world. Will trappers, exporters, etc., 
~- contact.—J. W. Taytor, Arundel Aviaries and Fisheries, 211-213 Arundel 

treet, Landport, Portsmouth, Hants, England. 


FOR SALE 


Carolinas, ducks or drakes, beautiful specimens, 50s. each.—Mrs. E. Wicks, 
Silver Springs, Beaufort Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 

Two excellent aviaries, under a year old; one double, 19 feet long, built by 
Stonors, the other a carpenter-built sectional.—Full particulars from Mrs. Gracg 
WHEATLEY, 57 Cadogan Place, London, S.W. 1. 


WATERFOWL RINGS 


Members are reminded that the Society’s special blue rings are always available. 
All Waterfowl in collections, both public and private, should carry them. 
z Revised prices 
Price per dozen, 
: post free. 
Size. 
2-3 _ é 
a. 3 ; 
: Mallard, Pintail, etc. 
4-5 Smaller geese 
5 Greylag . 
Requests for rings should be steal to the Hon. Seavissien, Avicultural eam 
c/o Zoological Society of London, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 1, from whom 
particulars can be obtained. 


STEPHEN AUSTIN AND SONS, LID., PRINTERS, HERTFORD. 














